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Editorial Notes 


Traduttore, traditore (translator, traitor ) 
seems to us one of those part-truth prov- 
erbs which, through thoughtless repetition, 
become canards rather than wise sayings. 
No translator, ot course, re-creates an 
author’s precise balance of thought, feel- 
ing, word and sound, but it does not there- 
fore follow that all translation is a betrayal. 

The value of literature, translated or 
original, lies in the beauty, richness and 
sufficiency of its symbols—in what John 
Ciardi describes in the Note to his trans- 
lation of the /nferno as “the total feeling 
of the complex, its gestalt.” George Chap- 
man in the Preface to his translation of 
The lliads of Homer puts the matter elo- 
quently: “Always conceiving how pedan- 
tical and absurd an affectation it is in the 
interpretation of any author . . . to turn 
him word for word, when (according to 
Horace and other best lawgivers to trans- 
lators) it is the part of every knowing 
and judicial interpreter, not to follow the 
number and order of words, but the ma- 
terial things themselves, and sentences to 
weigh diligently, and to clothe and adorne 
them with words, and such a style and 
form of oration, as are most apt for the 
language in which they are converted.” 

There are hacks in all endeavors and 
there is loss in even the best “conversions” 
(a loss frequently exaggerated), but cre- 
ative writers who are also creative transla- 
tors—Chaucer, Milton, Goethe, Schiller, 
Baudelaire, Gide, Proust—and many lesser 
names whose reputations rest solely on 
their translations, succeed, each in terms 
of his own insights, in resolving the 
dilemma Croce sets, of faithful ugliness 
or faithless beauty. 

When the decision was made to launch 
The Literary Review as an international 


journal, we were faced with this perennial 
problem of translation. In the first num 
ber, we wrote: “While the Editors share 
the commonly accepted thesis that trans 
lation can almost never transmit the full 
meaning and flavor of the original, they 
also believe that translations—the Bible, 
North’s Plutarch, Florio's Montaigne, 
Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, Waley’s renderings 
from the Chinese and Japanese—are often 
beautiful in themselves, sometimes more 
beautiful than the originals. Equally im- 
portant, they provide for the many re 
stricted to English the sole means of com- 
munication with those who express them 
selves in another tongue.” 

The problem returns to mind as we go 
to press with this number of the Review, 
whose pages are filled largely with trans- 
lations—from the Russian, the French, 
the Italian, the Yiddish, the Greek, and 
the Hindi. We present these translations 
in the belief that they are judicious in 
terpretations and meritorious works in 
English. We present them also for their 
particular value today in international 
cultural exchange. 

In an article in this Review (Winter 
1957-58) on the distinguished contempo 
rary translator, Willard R. Trask, Charles 
Norman quotes the late Professor F. O. 
Matthiesen of Harvard: “A study of 
Elizabethan translations is a study of the 
means by which the Renaissance came to 
England. . . . The translator’s work was 
an act of patriotism. He, too, as well as 
the voyager and merchant, could do some 
good for his country: he believed that 
foreign books were just as important for 
England’s destiny as the discoveries ot 
her seamen, and he brought them into his 

(continue inside back cover) 














Contributors 


Puyituis ACKERMAN, cultural his- 
torian, is the author of Tapestry, 
Mirror of History (Oxford, 1932), 
assistant editor of and contributor to 
Survey of Persian Art (Oxford, 1939), 
and is currently engaged in research 
on the Grail material—from which 
her article stems—under a grant-in- 
aid from the Bollingen Foundation. 

Eruan Ayer’s first published short 
story, “The Unicorn,” appeared in the 
Autumn 1957 number of this Review. 

AsHER Barasu (1889-1954), famous 
Polish writer of short stories, novels 
and poetry, lived in Palestine after 
1913. 

ExizasetH Bartiett’s volume of 
poetry, Behold This Dreamer, was 
published this winter. She is a poet- 
in-residence at the Huntington Hart- 
ford Foundation in California. 

C. P. Cavary (1863-1933) belongs 
to the first rank of modern Greek 
poets. The thirty poems in this num- 
ber of The Literary Review, all from 
Cavafy’s youthful years (1886-1901), 
were published in Alexandria and 
Leipzig and are not found in the 
known Greek collections. They are 
appearing for the first time in Eng- 
lish translation. 

Rat Datven — poet, playwright, 
translator—is a member of the Eng- 
lish faculty of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. Her play, A Season in 
Hell, was produced at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre, New York City (1950). 
A native of Greece, Miss Dalven was 
educated at Hunter College, New 
York University, and Yale (M.F.A.). 
Her anthology, Modern Greek Poetry, 
appeared in 1950. 
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Guy Dantzts has published poetry, 
fiction, articles and translations in 
some twenty magazines and two an- 
thologies. He has two books scheduled 
for 1959: Poems (Inferno Press) 
and Translations from Lermontov 
( Voyages Press). 

Irzix Ferer, born in Russia in 1900, 
was murdered by the Soviet govern- 
ment, possibly in 1949, during the 
campaign of terror against Jews. He 
was an indefatigable civic worker, 
editor-in-chief of a Yiddish monthly 
publication, a contributor to Yiddish- 
language periodicals in many lands, 
and the author’of many distinguished 
volumes of verse. 

Enrico Fracasst. See Sellin discus- 
sion. 

A.ronso Gatro. See Sellin discus- 
sion. 

Cuartes GuENTHER, by profession 
cartographer for the Air Force, is best 
known as a translator, but his own 
poems have appeared in some seventy- 
five magazines and have been trans- 
lated into many languages. 

Kaatye Hurzsut has published in 
Mademoiselle, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and elsewhere. Her story, “Lilli,” in 
this Review (August 1958), attracted 
considerable favorable attention. 

Isaac KaTzENELSON (1886-1944) is 
the author of some fifty books in 
Yiddish and Hebrew, including a 
series of text books on Hebrew peda- 
gogy, a Hebrew grammar, books of 
poetry and prose, novels, dramatic 
works, and translations into Yiddish 
from the Biblical Hosea, Joshua, and 
Jeremiah. His magnum opus, Song 
of the Massacred Jewish Nation, post- 
humously published in 1948, distin- 
guishes him as the foremost chron- 
icler and bewailer of the Jewish 


catastrophe under Nazism. 

H. Lervicx (1888- ), lives in 
New York. He is the author of Der 
Golem, a long dramatic poem which 
has been hailed as “our highest monu- 
mental poetic creation.” His plays 
have appeared on the Yiddish stage 
in New York, Israel, Europe, and 
South America. 

Mixnart Lermontov (1814-1841) 
has been called “the founder of the 
Russian psychological novel” and “the 
Russian Byron.” His long poem, 
“The Tambov Treasurer’s Wife,” in 
this number of The Literary Review, 
has not previously appeared in Eng- 
lish translation. 

Anpr—é MicHaLopou tos, M.A. 
(Oxon), is Adviser to the Royal 
Greek Embassy in Washington, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literatures and 
Civilizations at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University and former member of the 
Greek War Cabinet. 

Eucento Monrate. See Sellin dis- 
cussion. 

Nixotat Nekrasov (1821-1877) is 
perhaps best known for his verse- 
novel, Who Can Be Happy and Free 
in Russia? He contained within him- 
self two (at least) distinct personali- 
ties: one of them the author of num- 
berless saccharinely sentimental poems 
about mother love, the other a razor- 
sharp satirist. 

Boris Pasternak. See Payne dis- 
cussion. 

Leonip Pasternak, father of Boris 
Pasternak, was a noted Russian 
painter. 

Ropert Payne, whose translations 
of the complete authorized poems of 
Mao Tse-Tung were published in 
this Review (Autumn 1958), first 
translated Pasternak stories and 





poems twenty years ago, printing an 
edition of “Childhood of Liiwers” in 
Singapore just before the outbreak of 
the Pacific War. Only a handful of 
copies of this book survived the Jap- 
anese occupation. He has recently 
completed a study of Islam, The Holy 
Sword, for Harper’s and is now at 
work on a study of the Roman Tri- 
umph. His most recent published 
work is The Gold of Troy. 

Sanpro Penna. See Sellin discus- 
sion. 

Isaac Logs Peretz (1852-1915) 
became in turn a Hebrew teacher, 
brewery manager, flour-mill operator 
and lawyer before deciding to devote 
himself to writing. Poet, playwright, 
essayist and master of the short story, 
he is known throughout the world as 
one of the three towering figures in 
Yiddish literature. His themes are 
about the economically impoverished 
whose cause he pleads with simplicity 
and force. 

SALVATORE Quasimopo. See Sellin 
discussion. 

GrorcE Reavey—poet, editor, pub- 
lisher, translator—first met Boris Pas- 
ternak while serving with the British 
Embassy in Moscow (1942-1945), but 
he had been in correspondence with 
him since 1930. In one of his most 
recent letters, Pasternak writes, 
“Thanks for your noble cares.” 
Reavey has just translated Paster- 
nak’s short novel, The Last Summer, 
and Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons 
(both Noonday). He is the author of 
Soviet Literature Today (Yale) and 
five volumes of original verse. He has 
lectured on Russian literature and 
affairs at the Universities of Oxford, 
London and Manchester as well as 
in the United States. 


AsraHaM Reisen (1876-1953) has 
an international reputation as a 
poet and short story writer. In addi- 
tion to his 15-volume Complete 
Works (1929), he is the author of 
numerous subsequent volumes, many 
of which have been translated into 
Hebrew, German, French, Polish, 
Russian and English. 

MotsHe ScHimMeEL was born in 
Lemberg, Austria-Hungary, in 1903, 
and was killed by the Nazis in Po- 
land in 1939. No recorded biographi- 
cal data is available in this country 
about this extraordinary poetic talent. 
However, Miss Dina Abramowicz, 
librarian of the Yiddish Scientific In- 
stitute of New York (YIVO), and 
a survivor of the Nazi holocaust, was 
kind enough to supply bits of infor- 
mation she acquired from survivors 
of Nazism—sources which she deems 
reliable. Moishe Schimmel was born 
into extreme poverty, and the suffer- 
ing of his life, most of which was 
spent in Poland, was expressed in 
many of his poems. Adept in both 
the Yiddish and Polish tongues, he 
was a noted poet known in the liter- 
ary circles of Warsaw. His work is 
marked by unusual sensitivity and 
sincerity. Several volumes of poems 
appeared before 1939, most of which 
probably perished during the war—at 
any rate they are not available in this 
country—and eleven of his poems have 
been preserved for us by their inclu- 
sion in Dos Lid Is Geblibn (The 
Song Remains), an anthology of 
poetry published in Poland in 1951. 

Aaron SCHMULLER, poet and trans- 
lator, lives in Brooklyn. His poems 
and translations have appeared in Poet 
Lore, Phylon, Pegasus, Opinion, Juda- 
ism Quarterly, American Bard, and 








many other American periodicals. He 
is the author of three books of poetry, 
including Moments of Meditation 
(1953) and Treblinka Grass (1957). 
A fourth book, Crossing the Border- 
land, will appear in 1959. 

Eric Sgxuin’s translations, poems 
and criticism have appeared both here 
and abroad. His volume, Tanker 
Poems, will soon be published in 
France in a bilingual edition. At 
present Mr. Sellin teaches romance 
languages at Clark University. 

Vittorio Serent. See Sellin discus- 
sion. 

EstHER SHUMIATCHER (1899- ) 
lives in Los Angeles. An accom- 
plished poet in her own right, she 
was the wife of the noted and well- 
known poet and playwright, the late 
Peretz Hirshbein. She has written 
five books of poetry. 

Lzonarpo SINISGALLI. 
discussion, 

B. M. SreicMan—born in Sweden 
and educated there and later at The 
City College of New York and New 
York University—is the author of 
The Pertinent Wagnerite and The 
Unconquerable Tristan (both Mac- 
millan) and principal of New York 
City’s High School of Music and 
Art. 

Eviezer Sreinserc (1880-1932), 
Hebrew-Yiddish poet, pedagogue, 
writer of children’s stories, author of 
text books for Jewish schools and a 
brilliant orator, occupies a unique and 
permanent place in Yiddish letters 
for his highly original and exquisite 
fables. His Mesholim (1949), a 300- 
page collection of fables, is considered 
one of the glories of Yiddish litera- 
ture. Steinberg has been compared 
with some of the all-time masters of 


See Sellin 





his medium—Aesop, Krilov, and La 
Fontaine. 

Juces Superviette, born in Uru- 
guay in January 1884 of Basque 
parents, was educated in Paris where 
he now lives as Cultural Attaché 
to Uruguay. His book of poems, 
Oublieuse Mémoire (1949), won the 
Prix des Critiques and his most re- 
cent collection of poems, L’Escalier 
(1956), won the Prix International 
de Poésie. Some of his stories have 
appeared in England in translation. 
Also see Guenther discussion. 

ABRAHAM SUTZKEVER, born in 
Vilna in 1913, is a leading poet of 
present-day Israel. He was a member 
of a group of underground partisans 
in the war against the Nazis, and 
later served as a witness at the 
Nuremberg Nazi trials on behalf of 
the Allied governments. Editor-in- 
chief of Di Goldene Keit (The 
Golden Chain), high-standard Yid- 
dish quarterly of Tel Aviv, he is the 
author of several volumes of poetry. 

Giuseppe Uncaretti. See Sellin 
discussion. 

KrisHNA Batpev Vai, born in 
West Panjab (now part of Pakistan), 
is a Fulbright scholar at Harvard. 
His publications include a novel and 
several stories in Hindi. He has also 
written a full-length play and a few 
one-act plays. His stories in English 
have appeared in New World Writing 
and Encounter (London). 

YeHOoASH, pen name for Solomon 
Bloomgarden (1871-1927), travelled 
extensively through the East, and 
much of his work is based on impres- 
sions gained in his travels. His most 
important contribution, however, is a 
monumental translation of the He- 
brew Bible into Yiddish. 
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Boris PASTERNAK 
drawn by his father, Leonid Pasternak, about 1914 











Boris Pasternak 


Rospert Payne 


N THOSE DAYS before the war Pasternak was already a legend. 
With those high cheek-bones and dark-melting eyes and sonorous 
voice which sounded like the incantations of a shamanistic emperor, 
he resembled a poet in his singing-robes even when he wore a busi- 
ness suit. Everything about him suggested the poet-priest, the vates, 
the man who has become drunk by drinking the pure waters of the 
Castalian springs. All the accidental endowments of his physical 
frame, his slight limp, his continual gestures, the hands which are 
finely boned and which he liked to contemplate as though he found 
something foreign in their sudden appearance before his eyes, even 
the way he wore his clothes—all these had become legendary. Even 
in those days people spoke of him with bated breath and with 
excitement, as one might speak of encountering Shakespeare in the 
street. It is not often in our civilisation that a genuine poet walks in 
our midst. 

Pasternak was a legend, but he was not an easy legend to live 
with. He was difficult to pigeon-hole, and he was insanely difficult 
to translate. He represented an attitude of mind which had almost 
vanished from the European scene, and to find anyone comparable 
one would have to go to the great Danish poet, Jens-Paul Jacobsen, 
who wrote in finely chiseled prose chipped from his breast-bone 
stories which reflected in the compass of a few pages a sensitive 
man’s sense of overwhelming responsibility before the fact of human 
history: as though precisely now, at the moment of writing, the 
author regarded himself in some way as the legislator of all the 
passions which make up the consciousness of western man. One 
cannot explain the stories in Jacobsen’s short collection called Mogens 
in any other way. Each story deals with a facet of human aware- 
ness; there is no plot; there is no examination of the purposes of the 
characters; they are simply there in all their multifarious strange- 
ness; and when he has finished reading, the reader is aware that 
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Jacobsen has delicately removed the veils which hide modern man 
from himself. This is not to suggest that Jacobsen’s stories deal with 
the description of moods and the fleeting impressions of a man 
wandering among the corridors of himself. In language of ham- 
mered bronze Jacobsen could describe images of the utmost stark- 
ness, as when in The Plague of Bergamo he depicted Christ bending 
the arms of the Cross, tearing the nails from His flesh and descend- 
ing like an enraged whirlwind upon the earth in despair of human 
wickedness and folly. From those early stories and poems Jacobsen 
went on to write his two great novels, Maria Grubbe and Niels 
Lynhe, in which he examined motives and the far-reaching impulses 
of men and women known to him, and stated his belief that the 
time of dreaming was over. Niels Lynhe dies of consumption, in 
utter misery, knowing that his life was wasted in romantic dreams, 
knowing also that there could be a splendor in life devoid of those 
aimless dreams which sapped his strength and turned him upon 
himself. Yet this abjuration of romanticism was itself a form of 
romanticism. To the end Jacobsen remained what he set out to be— 
the man in the shadows who observes brilliantly the weather in 
the soul. 

Jacobsen was never in any danger of being forgotten: each 
generation discovered him afresh. Pasternak discovered him through 
the letters which Rainer Maria Rilke wrote to a young German poet 
who had never heard of Jacobsen. In The Letters to a Young Poet 
Rilke celebrated the absolute devotion of the Dane, his astonishing 
loneliness which he wore like a garment, his endless outpouring of 
energy. It was not enough, said Rilke, that the poet should sit in 
his ivory tower and compose verses for the salvation of his soul. He 
must travel widely; he must know many women, many different 
kinds of people, many trades; he must study endlessly. At last, in 
the fulness of time, it will be given to him to write verses which 
will reflect the destiny of his own time. 

From the beginning Pasternak was admirably equipped to 
understand his poetic destiny. His mother, an accomplished musician 
of German origin, introduced him to German poetry; his father, a 
painter and intimate of Tolstoy, introduced him to Pushkin, Ler- 
montov and the great Russian novelists. From childhood Pasternak 
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spoke Russian, German, French and English flawlessly, and this 
knowledge of many languages was to prove an encumbrance rather 
than an advantage, for he came to hate his own easy traffic in words. 
Everything came easily to him. Because he was talented above the 
ordinary, he was allowed to do as he pleased by his indulgent 
governesses, his parents and his teachers; and the other students 
“covered up” for him when he was ill-behaved during classes. They 
were a little in awe of him. He seemed to know everything: he had 
inherited so many virtues and showed so few vices that they regarded 
him as a genius long before he showed any signs of real talent. 

But when it came to writing poetry, Pasternak abandoned ease. 
He wanted a language as heavy as snow, clanging like metal, sharp 
as the blue blade of a bayonet. His contemporaries were Andrey 
Byely, Alexander Blok and Victor Khlebnikov, men who were 
determined to experiment with language, to invent new words and 
to change its form. Pasternak instinctively recoiled from experiment. 
The Russian language was so rich that everything anyone wanted 
to say could be said in it. “I never understood what they were trying 
to do,” he wrote later. “It seemed to me that the most surprising 
discoveries in language were made when the artist was drunk with 
his subject, and suddenly, without time for reflection, he uttered 
the fresh word in the ancient language without for a moment asking 
himself whether he was writing something new or old.” As Pas- 
ternak saw it, if there was to be a revolution, it should be one of 
feelings rather than words. 

So in those early days he went about patiently discovering the 
laws of his own poetry. For some reason he translated Ben Jonson’s 
The Alchemist and some poems of Goethe, to the horror of Blok, 
who tore the translations to tatters. He visited St. Petersburg and 
spent many days wandering alone through the streets of the city, 
and when his father painted the portraits of Rilke or Verhaeren or 
the great Russian historian, Kliuchevsky, Pasternak was summoned 
to amuse the sitters so that they would appear fresh on the canvas; 
and he never lost his love for the St. Petersburg streets and forever 
afterwards felt close to Rilke, Verhaeren and Kliuchevsky. 

Above all there was the influence of Tolstoy, whom he wor- 
shipped this side of idolatry. He had known Tolstoy casually as a 
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child, but it was Tolstoy dead who made the greatest impression 
on him. When Tolstoy was lying dead in the station master’s house 
at Astapovo, Pasternak’s father hurried to paint the last portrait of 
his friend, and Pasternak was present when the portrait was being 
made. All the time the Countess Sophie Tolstoy “like a huge moun- 
tain lit with lightning” dominated the death-chamber as she com- 
plained bitterly about the conduct of her husband and justified her 
least actions. It was as though right up to the end the countess was 
determined to punish the man she loved and hated more than any 
other man. Pasternak was horror-stricken. He could not understand 
how the countess could dare to assume the burden of interrogating 
the dead. He adored Tolstoy. “All his life, and at every instant of 
his life, this moralist possessed the gift of being able to see things 
absolutely, in their depths and in relief, as sometimes but very rarely 
we see things in childhood . . .” 

There were of course many other influences working on Paster- 
nak in those early years when a man discovers himself by discovering 
others. There were the stories of Heinrich von Kleist, who left 
ineffaceable traces on his style; there were brief visits to Germany 
and Italy where he gathered impressions which lasted for a lifetime. 
The Symbolist poets, Vyacheslav Ivanov and Alexander Blok, were 
his friends and sometimes his guides. From the beginning he seems 
to have known he would dedicate his life to one of the arts—music, 
poetry or painting, perhaps all three. In the end he discovered he 
had little talent for painting, and he learned when studying under 
Scriabin that he lacked absolute pitch, and abruptly abandoned a 
musical career. There remained poetry, to which he dedicated him- 
self with an intensity and a scrupulous humility which never left 
him. He had not chosen poetry; it had chosen him; and he was to 
remain its servant to the end. 

Much of his best poetry was written between 1915 and 1924. In 
that same period he wrote five short stories. Four of these are among 
the greatest achievements of Russian literature and the fifth, which 
appears to be a fragment of an unfinished novel, is so full of 
wonderful obscurities that no one seems to know what it means. 
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II 

In the autumn of 1902 Pasternak’s father was making studies 
for a painting of village girls rounding up horses, and sometimes the 
twelve-year-old boy rode with him. One evening his horse threw 
him; his leg was broken, and for weeks kept in a plaster cast. When 
the cast was removed, it was discovered that one leg was shorter 
than the other, and so it has remained. Pasternak has since com- 
mented wrily that this broken leg preserved him from participating 
in three wars. 

Unfit for military service, he was sent to work in a factory in the 
Urals during the first world war. There in 1915 he wrote his first 
story, I Tratto di Apelle. It is at once the most mysterious and most 
beautiful of his stories, sometimes baffling, but always clear-cut, with 
a disarming simplicity. Ostensibly it describes the minor adventures 
of a young poet in search of his identity, his “sign of Apelles.” The 
poet bears the name of Heinrich Heine, but the name is a deliberate 
subterfuge—Heine is all poets, and may very well be Pasternak 
himself. The story begins in the close-knit narrative style of Heinrich 


von Kleist: 


On one of those September evenings when the leaning tower of Pisa leads 
a whole army of oblique shadows against the city, when all Tuscany, irritated 
by the night wind, smells like a frayed laurel leaf held between the fingers, on 
such an evening—I even remember the date, which was the 23rd August— 
Emilio Relinquimini, not finding Heine at the hotel, demanded paper and 
candle from an obsequiously fawning lackey. And when the lackey reappeared, 
bringing together with the objects which had been asked for an ink-bottle, a 
pen-holder, a seal and a stick of sealing-wax, Relinquimini waved him away 
with a gesture of the utmost fastidiousness. Removing the pin from his tie, he 
held it over a candle and waited until it was white hot, then pricked himself 
in the finger, and taking one of the inn-keeper’s cards he bent it round the 
bleeding tip of his finger. Then nonchalantly he handed the card to the lackey, 
saying: “Give this to Herr Heine. Tomorrow I shall visit him at the same 
hour.” 


It is a good beginning, but it is not Pasternak: it is a young poet 
writing his first short story and borrowing from the most likely 
source available. The style and the mood are borrowed directly 
from Heinrich von Kleist, and especially from the opening paragraph 
of Die Marquise von O.: 
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In M., an important city in northern Italy, the widowed Marquise d’O., a 
lady of excellent reputation and the mother of several well-bred children, 
announced in the newspaper that for reasons unknown to her she found herself 
in an interesting condition, that the father of the child she was about to bear 
should present himself to her, and that she was resolved out of consideration 
for her family to marry him. 


Having accomplished a triumphant pastiche of Heinrich von 
Kleist—to savor the full force of Pasternak’s impropriety one should 
read the longer paragraphs of von Kleist’s other stories as well— 
Pasternak immediately abandons his quarry and discovers his own 
voice. It is a voice reasonably familiar to readers of Doctor a 
published some forty years later: 


The leaning tower of Pisa broke through the circle of mediaeval fortifica- 
tions. The number of people who could see it from the bridge was increasing 
every moment. Like a herald the red glow of the sunset crawled across the 
square. Tiptilted shadows blocked the streets, other shadows fought among 
themselves in the narrow alleyways. The tower of Pisa continued its headlong 
march, mowing everything down before it, until at last one insane gigantic 
shadow rose to hide the sun. The day broke into pieces. 


The particular virtues of Pasternak’s prose style are not yet fully 
apparent. We do not quite believe in this brief vision of Italy set 
against a background of embattled nature, and in fact the scenery in 
Il Tratto di Apelle remains throughout oddly Russian. But this is 
the first of a long series of set pieces, and among them are to be 
found some of the most gloriously evocative passages ever written. 

We need not concern ourselves with the working out of the 
story in any great detail. Briefly: Heine on impulse decides to make 
the journey to Ferrara in order to avoid seeing Relinquimini and 
also, since poets are permitted to be capricious, in order to discover 
him, since he lives in Ferrara and has no business being in Pisa. But 
before he takes the train Heine wanders around Pisa at night, and 
this is what he sees: 


On the paving stones, on the asphalt market-place, along the balconies of 
Pisa and along the embankments of the Arno the people illuminated the scent 
of the Tuscan night. Out of the burning darkness of the night came the scent 
which lay heavy in the suffocating alley-ways and under the dust-laden pines; 
and this burning, glittering splendor was crowned with scattered sheaves of 
light from the stars and with clusters of thorny mist. These flashes of light 
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overflowed the bowl of Italian patience; and from the heat of their fervor they 
uttered curses, as though they were prayers, and wiped the humid sweat 
from their brows before they even glanced at Cassiopeia. Handkerchiefs 
gleamed in the dark like shaken thermometers, and the readings of these 
cambric thermometers spread perniciously along the streets: they diffused the 
oppressive heat in the same way that sudden rumors and panic fear will 
diffuse the heat. And just as the stagnating town disintegrated unconditionally, 
all the streets, the houses and the courtyards, so in the same way the night 
air became compounded of separate and motionless collisions, ejaculations, 
bloody quarrels and encounters, whispers of laughter, voices silently dropping 
away. The echoes of these things existed as dust-laden and complex inter- 
weavings, and stood out in rows, arising from the sidewalk like trees, suffocat- 
ing and colorless in the light of gas flares. Powerfully and fantastically the 
night of Pisa traced a limit to human endurance. Beyond these frontiers 


chaos began. 

Beyond these frontiers chaos began .. . It is the eternally re- 
curring theme of Pasternak—the experience of the frontiers, the 
pushing back of the darkness, the exploration of the long wavering 
line between the shadowy earth and the heavenly light. What is 
remarkable about this passage is that here for the first time we hear 
his fully orchestrated voice in all its beauty and extraordinary 
complexity. There is no diffuseness. The images follow one another 
in their proper order; and each image is explored with a proper 
intensity. We know this particular night as we know nights we 
have lived through in strange countries, where everything surprises 
us, where we are borne along on a current of new and ever sharper 
sensations, without the blunting of the senses which comes from 
familiarity. It is the particular virtue of Pasternak that he writes 
admirably about those hours when daemonic forces are let loose 
and when the full splendor of nature is revealed, when ordinary 
human mortals, accustomed to living drab lives in overheated apart- 
ments, find themselves at last face to face with snow, lightning, 
clouds in furious turmoil, the torrential uproar of a Russian spring. 
He has the gift of being able to describe the particular and instantly 
transforming it into the universal, bathing the creatures of his 
imagination in a heavenly light. 

Nothing quite so rich as this prose had ever been written in 
Russian before, but there are dangers in writing with such elaborate 
intensity. The temptation to produce virtuoso pieces must be almost 
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irresistible. But in fact he has rarely permitted himself the luxury 
of being a virtuoso. Here is a passage from the most famous of his 
short stories, The Childhood of Liwers, a long and wonderfully 
controlled account of a young girl’s awakening into maturity. 
Zhenia and her brother, Seriozha, are in a train—one of those trains 
which are always appearing in Pasternak’s works with something of 
the effect of a deus ex machina. To Pasternak trains are palpably 
god-like, or at least they permit one to enjoy a god-like view of the 
world: 


What she saw is beyond description. A forest of clamorous hazel trees, 
into which they were poured by the serpentine train, became the sea, became 
the world, became anything you pleased, everything. The forest ran on, 
brilliantly clear, freshly murmuring, down, down the broad slopes, and 
growing smaller, curdling and becoming misty, it fell steeply, almost entirely 
black. And that which rose on the other side of the void resembled something 
huge, all curls and circles, a yellow-green storm-cloud plunged in thought and 
stupefied by torpor. Zhenia held her breath, and at once perceived the speed 
of that limitless and forgetful air, and at once realized that the huge cloud 
was some country, some place bearing a sonorous and mountainous name, 
rolling along like a thunderstorm flung into the valley, with rocks and with 
sand; and the hazel trees did nothing but whisper it and whisper it; here, there 
and away over there; nothing else. 

“Is it the Urals?” she asked of the whole compartment, leaning forward. 


With The Childhood of Liiwers Pasternak is at last in full 
command of his medium. Here there is no effort to impose his voice 
and the story moves effortlessly to its conclusion. The set pieces arise 
naturally from the theme, since a child’s life is inevitably filled with 
set pieces. Zhenia is overwhelmed by wonder at the world, but she is 
also a sensible calculating person who knows that wonder is itself a 
frontier, and chaos lies very close to all the frontier-lands. She moves 
in her own joyous and wonderful world, but at the same time she 
inhabits a world where the shaggy bear-skins, chairs and stupid 
governesses are unquestionably real. Sometimes the real world van- 
ishes, to give place to the troubling appearance of divine mysteries. 
She has decided to stay up at night with a lamp and a copy of the 
tales of Kot-Murlika, “which is not for children.” She is sucking 
chocolate and listening to the wind, when the gods hurled them- 
selves out of the heavens: 
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The snowstorm was increasing. The sky quivered and white kingdoms 
and countries toppled from the sky, impossible to keep score of them, mys- 
terious and terrible. It was obvious that these territories, falling from no one 
knew where, had never heard about life and the earth. Arctic and blind, they 
covered the earth, neither seeing it nor knowing anything about it. 

They were exquisitely terrifying, these kingdoms: ravishingly satanic. 
Zhenia revelled as she looked at them, seizing at whatever fell in the distance, 
with immense labor, the fields shuddered as though they had been struck by 
lashes. Everything became confused. Night rushed upon them, a fierce night 
of ignobly churning grey hair which cut and blinded. Everything drove apart, 
with a scream, disregarding the road. A shout and an echo disappeared, with- 
out meeting: a confusion of sounds borne upwards to various roofs. Snow- 


storm. 


Originally part of a long unfinished novel—Pasternak lost the 
greater part of it and rewrote the story from memory—The Child- 
hood of Liiwers was written in 1918 at a time when the Russian 
Revolution was still being fought. This long calm enquiry into the 
nature of a young girl’s growth into life can therefore be regarded 
as a protest against the violence of the times. In the same year he 
wrote Letters from Tula, the only story which shows direct evidence 
of the influence of Jens-Paul Jacobsen. 

Letters from Tula begins with the inevitable train-journey; 
there are a number of unfinished letters from a young poet to the 
mistress he has left behind in Moscow; there is a visit to a group of 
actors making a film dealing with mediaeval history; and then quite 
suddenly we are introduced to an old actor in his hotel-bedroom, 
“a man in ancient nankeens,” who has seen the actors and is in- 
capable of determining whether they are acting in a play or whether 
he has suddenly entered the eighteenth or seventeenth century. The 
old man goes mad, and thinks he is himself acting on the stage, but 
there is no stage: only the silence and emptiness of the hotel room. 
Long after we have read the story we realize that the poet and the 
old actor are the same person. The story, which covers only ten 
pages, ends with the poet returning by train to Moscow. 

Though Letters from Tula succeeds brilliantly as a story, it is 
chiefly remarkable for the poet’s letters which are concerned with 
the nature of poetry and the poet’s life. He writes: 
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O grief and longing! I shall blunt them, deaden them with my verses, 
rage as they may!... 

How mischievous it is to be born a poet! How the imagination tortures 
you! The sun—in beer. It sinks to the very depths of the bottle. On the 
opposite side of the table there is an agronomist or something of the sort. He 
has a brown face. He stirs the coffee with a green hand. Ah, my dear, they 
are all strangers here. There was one witness (the general), but he went away. 
There is still another, the ethereal one—but they don’t acknowledge him. Oh, 
nonentities! They think they sip their sun with milk from a saucer. They do 
not realise that in your, in our sun their flies get stuck, the cook’s saucepans 
clash together, the seltzer water splutters noisily and rubles tinkle sonorously 
on the marble table-top, like a smacking noise with the tongue . . . 

Alas, to write is only to torture oneself. But I have not the strength to stop. 


So he goes on in those amazing letters, describing the world 
of the frontier, which is also the world of the poet, aware of the 
presence of Tolstoy who broods over the town of Tula, while the 
noises of the encroaching railroad punctuate the writer’s thoughts. 
There is the same vivid command of imagery which we found in 
The Childhood of Liiwers. Here is the young poet after he has put 
his pen aside: 

The man who had been writing walked up and down, and thought of 
many things. He thought of his own art, of how to find the other way. He 
forgot whom he had come with, whom he was seeing home, to whom he was 
writing. He imagined that everything would begin when he ceased listening 
to himself and a complete physical silence would fill his soul. Not in the 
manner of Ibsen, but acoustically. 

So he thought. A shiver ran through his body. The east was greying, and 
over the face of the whole universe, still immersed in deep night, the quick, 
embarrassed dew was falling. It was time to think of getting a ticket. Cocks 
were crowing, and the ticket-office was coming to life. 


Aerial Ways, written in 1924, continues the mood of Letters 
from Tula. Once again there is a young poet contemplating his 
destiny, and battering his head against the bleak frontiers. But now 
for the first time there appears the possibility of breaking through 
them, of leaping across them into the unknown territories of the 
spirit beyond. 


What sort of sky was it? Even during the day it suggested the shape of 
nights during our youths, or during a journey. Even during the day it caught 
the eyes, immeasurable, observable. Even during the day it was saturated with 
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the desolation of earth, and it struck down the somnolent and raised the 
dreamers to their feet. 

There were aerial ways. And on them every day, like a train, came the 
rectilinear thoughts of a Liebknecht, a Lenin, a few other minds of equal 
greatness. They were level paths, powerful and formidable, able to cross any 
frontier, whatever its name. One of these lines, opened during the war, pre- 
served its former strategical height and owing to the nature of the frontiers 
through which they traced it, obtruded itself on the builders of those 
frontiers. This ancient military line, intersecting the frontiers of Poland and 
later of Germany on its own plane and in its own time—here, at the very 
beginning, these aerial ways escape from the necessity of understanding 
mediocrity and of enduring it. It passed above the courtyard, which remained 
shy of the far-sightedness of its destination and its oppressive size, just as a 
suburb runs helter-skelter away from the railroads and fears them. This was 
the sky of the Third International. 

Those who thought on the evidence of a few scattered passages 
in Doctor Zhivago that Pasternak’s sympathies lay wholly with the 
West have misunderstood the springs of his mind. He was to cele- 
brate the Revolution in many poems, and he has never lost his 
profound admiration for Lenin. This description of the aerial ways 
which transcend all frontiers is written under intense strain, as 
though he could not quite believe in “the sky of the Third Inter- 
national”; but of the possibility of those aerial roads he had no doubt 
whatever. 

There is a sense in which Pasternak is a Communist poet; has 
always been a Communist poet; will remain a Communist poet. 
But inevitably he became a Communist at odds with the Com- 
munist world. So he continued writing over the years, always 
returning to the wonder of childhood, the strangeness of all land- 
scapes, and the impermanence of journeys. What is remarkable is 
not that he was the greatest poet of his time and among the most 
gifted prose-writers, but that he was able to survive in a world where 
there was so little place for the heavenly light and the flowering of 
the spirit. 


Ill 


In his memoirs Ivan Bunin speaks of his shock and anger when 
for the first time he heard Alexander Blok reciting his famous poem, 
The Twelve, which describes the coming of the Bolshevik revolution 
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as a divine apotheosis with Christ and the twelve disciples leading 
the way across the snow-covered roads of Russia. Bunin speaks of 
the violence and uncouthness of the images, the intolerable blas- 
phemy of the theme, his outrage over the introduction of the 
prostitute, Katya, and his horror over “the machine-made verse 
which rattles along like a machine-gun.” In his view Blok had 
simply abdicated from the struggle in defence of humanism, his 
poem no more than a sop to the proletariat. And if The Twelve was 
bad, the equally famous poem, The Scythians, was worse, for in it 
Blok saluted the coming barbarism in his portrait of the great tide 
of armed and relentless men determined to destroy everything in 
their path. As a civilised man Bunin, the first Russian to win the 
Nobel Prize for literature, could only protest against the incoherent 
brutality of those poems. 

Bunin represented to an almost pathological degree the attitude 
of the emigrés. He saw no hope in the Bolshevik experiment, which 
could lead only to “damnation and despair.” To him Lenin was an 
uncultured boor who had deliberately set himself against the estab- 
lished order of cultural values and introduced a new nihilism. He 
was prepared to accept the possibility that Communism, like Islam, 
was a Christian heresy with Lenin and Karl Marx as its messianic 
leaders, but this was all the more reason why the heresy should be 
rooted out. 

Bunin’s view however was not shared by the majority of the 
Russian intellectuals. With the single exception of the gifted and 
vividly romantic poet, Gumilev, who is said to have gone up to the 
chief of police and announced: “I am the royalist Gumilev! Shoot 
me! Long live the Tsar!” and whose wish for martyrdom was 
fulfilled, the Russian poets and novelists did not suffer at the hands 
of the revolutionaries. The attitude of the majority of intellectuals 
was one of relief and wonder that the revolution should have come 
at last, to set free all the latent forces of the Russian people after 
centuries of servitude under the autocracy. To them Lenin, while 
still living, was a figure of vast and astonishing magnitude. He was 
a new Moses, the possessor of the new tablets of the law, shining 
with the light of an almost divine radiance. Whether they were 
justified or not is another matter, but it is important to realize that 
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innumerable Russians regarded the revolution as a kind of apotheo- 
sis. It was perfectly possible to believe that God had singularly 
blessed Russia by giving her the atheist Lenin. 

In the early years of the Revolution the old culture survived, 
books continued to be written and printed, and though there were 
delays over censorship no one was particularly disturbed—there had 
been similar delays under the Tsars, and it was usually possible to 
get round the censorship by making slight adjustments which pleased 
the vanity of the censors. Men who had been leaders of Russian 
thought discussed and wrote about the Revolution employing the 
old humanistic vocabulary they had inherited from nineteenth 
century philosophy: they had no use for the delusively simple 
formulas which Lenin invented for the deliberate purpose of win- 
ning over the masses. They enquired somberly into the meaning 
of the Revolution and its effect on culture, and they sometimes 
arrived at conclusions which differed fundamentally from Bunin’s. 

In the summer of 1920 two distinguished philosophers, both in 
their fifties, both famous and with the greater part of their work 
behind them, shared a room together in a sanatorium just outside 
Moscow. They were Mikhail Osipovich Gershenzon and Vyacheslav 
Ivanovich Ivanov, whom the philosopher, Lev Shestov, called 
“Vyacheslav the Magnificent.” Gershenzon was the author of in- 
numerable studies of nineteenth century poets, and Ivanov, origi- 
nally a student of Roman antiquities, combined the roles of poet, 
critic, philosopher, scholar, novelist, and host to innumerable fas- 
cinated intellectuals who flocked to his Tuesday soirées held in his 
fashionable penthouse overlooking the Taurid palace. Both Gershen- 
zon and Ivanov had suffered privations during the civil war, and 
they were slowly recuperating in the sanatorium. 

Both of them welcomed the Revolution, but for different 
reasons. Gershenzon saw the Revolution as a cataclysmic event out- 
side history leading to the destruction of the old order, producing 
once again “the naked man on the naked earth.” Ivanov answered 
that such a freedom stolen from oblivion must always be empty, 
and the way of mankind led away from such mystical simplicities. 
The purpose of man was his continual discovery of himself “as a 
forgotten god.” There could be no break with the past, for culture 
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implies, if it implies anything at all, the cult of the ancestors and 
the resurrection of the dead fathers who produced us, and without 
the continuing traditions of the past man is a blind and suffering 
beast. True, there had been a revolution, the old tablets of the law > 
were broken, and new lions were scratching new laws on new 
tablets. But culture remains, and truth, love and beauty are graces 
from heaven. “Eat my flesh and drink my blood; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” When we see the trials 
and sufferings of our time, we see culture crucified and entombed 
with a stone rolled over it, but the heart will see it resurrected on 
the third day. 

So the old men talked from different corners of the bare room, 
where there was only a single window overlooking some pines, and 
later they wrote down the substance of their conversations in an 
exchange of twelve letters, later published as 4 Correspondence 
Between Two Corners. It is possible that nothing quite so important 
as these letters has been published in our own time. Ivanov stated 
the cause of culture with noble and emphatic force, proudly and 
with an air of complete assurance, maintaining his position against 
the tempting lures of an intransigent nihilism; and though it is one 
of the commonplaces of literary criticism to praise Ivanov’s letters 
at the expense of Gershenzon’s, it is the debate between them which 
gives significance to the whole. 4 Correspondence Between Two 
Corners deserves to rank with the Symposium and Pericles’ funeral 
speech and Pico della Mirandola’s Elegant Essay on the Dignity of 
Man as one of the seminal documents of western culture. 

There is a sense in which Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago is only 
a continuation of the debate between those two old philosophers in 
a Moscow sanatorium. We shall not understand the book, which 
can only in the loosest sense be regarded as a novel, unless we realize 
that Pasternak is deliberately setting himself within the humanistic 
tradition and attempting with all the strength and passion at his 
command to resolve the issues raised by the Revolution, which he 
welcomed as ardently as his friend Ivanov. How ardently, and with 
what undisguised gratitude he welcomed the Revolution can be 
shown from one of the concluding verses of his poem, The High 
Malady, which takes the form of a long monologue on the nature 
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of the poetic process in time of revolution: 


He was like the thrust of a rapier. 

Hunting after the last spoken word 

He drew his line, opening wide his coat 
And thrusting forth the uppers of his boots. 
The words might have been about gasoline 
But the curve of his body breathed 

With the soaring flight of the bare essential, 
Tearing through the senseless layer of lies. 
And his harsh voice 

Accounted here, audible to all, 


For all that has been traced by the blood of history. 

What is remarkable here is Pasternak’s deliberate confusion of 
Lenin, “the hunter after the last word,” with the poet, the vates, the 
man who can conjure the elements with his gift of words and com- 
mand of the magic voice. To Pasternak Lenin was essentially a 
figure out of mythology with power to lift the veils from men’s 
eyes, brutal only as the gods were brutal, but with overwhelming 
compassion for the human race. In this mythological sense, Pasternak 
was and remains a Communist. 

His attitude throughout Doctor Zhivago is that of the dedicated 
Communist who permits himself a freedom rarely given to Com- 
munists, a freedom which Pasternak claims by virtue of his authority 
as a poet. This freedom is the freedom “to tear through the senseless 
layer of lies” and to speak “with the soaring flight of the bare 
essential.” He will be a witness to the truth, whatever the cost. If the 
Communists are offended, so much the worse for them. What he 
must do, what he has to do, is to speak in the name of the ancient 
cultural virtues, truth, love and beauty, about the terrible age he 
lived through. To do this it was sometimes necessary to abandon a 
lean and hungry style more in keeping with the task he had set 
himself. When Doctor Zhivago fails, it is usually because the new 
style, bordering on journalism, introduces an inevitable tension, as 
not being native to the writer. Where Pasternak succeeds, and suc- 
ceeds brilliantly, is in describing an age in terms of his own peculiar 
mythology, employing a style very nearly as rich as the style of the 
stories while freeing it of its excesses. He removes the more decora- 
tive icing, but it is still a plum-cake. 
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When Pasternak was writing his stories, he was describing a 
world where the individual still had a part to play, though remain- 
ing deeply involved in society: a world where the virtues of gentle- 
ness and responsibility were cultivated, and there were no laws 
except the laws of the heart’s affections. It was a world not far 
removed from Anna Karenina, but sharpened, elucidated, brought 
into poetic focus, singularly unaware of the “down-trodden masses” 
and the men in leather jackets waiting at the crossroads. His 
characters were poets, adolescent girls, the snow falling, Venice in 
ics shimmering submarine light and trains roaring through a dark- 
ened landscape: on these subjects he wrote with authority and 
precision, and if they appear at first sight to be minor ones, it should 
be observed that they possess as symbols and images a universality 
which encompasses most of creation. Those five stories, like the 
stories of Flaubert, created a miniature world. With Doctor Zhivago 
we are presented with a world of enormous dimensions, a whole 
civilisation caught in the throes of revolution, huge armies preparing 
for battle, whole cities in the grip of starvation. To turn from the 
stories to the novel is a little like turning from a microscope to a 
telescope. 

But what is surprising at first sight is how closely Pasternak has 
pursued the themes announced in the earlier stories. There is the 
same infatuation with depicting the subtle emotional changes 
brought about by the changing appearance of landscapes, the same 
vivid affection for night journeys in trains, the same pleasure in 
confronting the unreal present with the only too real past. Familiar 
faces meet us. The poet, Heine, reappears as Dr. Zhivago, still 
searching for “the sign of Apelles,” and finding it in Lara, who is 
only Zhenia grown to young womanhood and preserving her 
adolescent innocence. The mysterious ragamuffin with the torn 
trousers in I/ Tratto di Apelle reappears in the mysterious half- 
brother called Evgraf in Doctor Zhivago, who emerges at critical 
moments like an envoy of Destiny, always present when news of 
shattering importance is announced or when there is a “fateful 
intervention” in the doctor’s life. The diary in the Varykino chapter 
reads like a continuation of Letters from Tula, and deals with the 
same themes. The theme of death and resurrection, which pervades 
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the whole of Doctor Zhivago as it pervades Ivanov’s great letters in 
A Correspondence Between Two Corners, is first explicitly an- 
nounced in Aerial Ways, which also provides a rough sketch for the 
chapters dealing with Lara and Strelnikov, with Lara assuming the 
form of Lelia and Strelnikov becoming Polivanov. The same themes 
are developed, resolved, revived, brought into new combinations 
and woven into new patterns with only one major change, but this 
one of incalculable importance. Dr. Zhivago is a Christian, and 
sees the world under the light of the Christian dispensation, which 
he cannot escape because it is something he has absorbed deep within 
himself. The stories are pagan; the novel is Christian; and most 
Christian of all are some of the poems which Pasternak, with the 
deliberate purpose of giving them the prominence due to them, has 
relegated to the appendix of the novel.’ 

Dr. Zhivago’s Christianity is not ours, but wholly Russian, 
colored by the liturgies and chants, the sermons and the brilliant 
letters of the Fathers of the Greek Church. The doctor is not seeking 
salvation, but for a glimpse of God and His purpose in the world; 
he asks for nothing and he is prepared to give all. He is Parsifal, 
the fool of God, careless of everything except the divinity which lies 
in heaven and finds its reflection in the human soul. He is closest of 
all to Prince Myshkin, and far removed from the “superfluous man,” 
with whom he has been compared by the translator of the English 
edition of the novel. He is ’homme moyen sensuel, adrift in a world 
where even his modest sensualities must be paid for at the price of 
heart-breaking anguish of the soul. His aim is to live his life with 
full responsibility, but he is aware of his own weakness before the 
tyranny of responsibility, but this is also his strength. He is the man 
who “bears the burden of the mystery” and will bear it to the end: 
and it is part of the particular virtue of the novel that this unknown 
and apparently commonplace doctor, who suffers no more than 
anyone else, who sees the world without possessing any particular 
grace from God and whose insights therefore are always provisional, 


1In the April 1954 issue of the magazine Znamya (The Flag) ten poems from Doctor 
Zhivago, covering four closely printed pages, were published by Pasternak with the full 
approval of the Soviet editors. Significantly none of the poems printed in Znamya belonged to 
the great series of predominantly Christian poems which are among the glories of the novel. 
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assumes the stature of a hero of our time and completely fills the 
landscape of our imagination while we are living with him. For we 
do live with him. This formless, sprawling novel possesses a strange 
quality of innocence which permits us to believe that everything 
happened as Pasternak says it happened; we believe, though it is 
sometimes absurd. 

The absurdity, of course, lies in the hero: the stumbling doctor 
is continually tearing the mask from his face to present us with the 
familiar face of Pasternak, a man who has never stumbled and who 
is never in danger of losing control of his art. The voice of the doctor 
falls to a whisper, and suddenly we hear the impassioned voice of 
the poet. It is a very clear voice, and it is not the doctor’s voice. He 
says things which Pasternak wants to say, and these are far removed 
from the normal preoccupations of the doctor. Dickens wrote novels 
which are at once tracts, autobiographies, burlesques, essays, rhodo- 
montades, and some of the greatest novels ever written have been 
huge rag-bags of experience; and there was never any reason why 
Pasternak should permit himself the luxury of form. But it is odd 
that he should have permitted himself the luxury of speaking in his 
own voice so often. There is a sense in which the doctor is a two- 
headed monster, and sometimes the heads speak out of turn. 

It is doubtful whether Pasternak, the perfectionist, is satisfied 
with the novel. He has said that he wrote the book as though it were 
a task which the age demanded of him, and he exhausted himself 
in the writing of it. Sometimes the spare line crumbles; there are 
signs of exhaustion long before the end. The brilliantly conceived 
set pieces: the opening chapter, the war in the forest, the descriptions 
of landscapes and night journeys, all these are conveyed with the 
highest art, but there are too many places where he seems to be 
free-wheeling, content to allow the story to proceed under its own 
momentum. There are no ironies, and the flashes of bitter humor are 
rare. It lacks the quality which Tolstoy never lost: an almost savage 
and primitive affection for everything that walks the earth. 

Yet in our own time no one has written with such a sense of 
fiery responsibility, such glory in assuming inevitable burdens. Com- 
mentators who have said that Doctor Zhivago is no War and Peace 
have missed the point: the Olympian calm of Tolstoy is unimagin- 
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able in the time we live in, and a War and Peace in our present age 
is unthinkable. We cannot revive the princely world which sur- 
rounded Prince Pierre Bezukhov, but we can and must continually 
revive the values which gave the Prince a purpose in life. The doctor 
and the Prince are very close to one another. They are both Parsifals: 
those fools of God whose folly is to wander in a world where divine 
foolishness has vanished. 

Long ago, in Letters from Tula, Pasternak wrote a famous 
invocation to conscience which may serve as an epigraph to Doctor 
Zhivago: 

2 o'clock at night. I swear to you that the faith of my heart is greater 
than ever it was, the time will come—no, let me tell you about it later. 
O night, tear me to pieces, tear me, burn me to ashes; burn with a fiery flame 
the forgotten, the angry word “conscience.” (Under the word “conscience” 
the stroke of the pen has ripped through the page.) 

There has come into existence a certain way of regarding life, and as a 
result there is no place on earth where a man can warm his soul with the fire 
of shame. Shame is everywhere watered down and cannot burn. Falsehood 
and confused dissipation. Thus for thirty years all who are gifted, young and 
old, have been living and drenching their shame, and now at last they have 
cast themselves upon the universe, upon the obscure people of the world. 
For the first time, for the first time since the days of childhood I am being 
consumed by flames. (This whole sentence crossed out.) 


Letters from Tula was written more than forty years ago, and 
none of its sentences has ever been crossed out. Here, stated with 
passionate conviction, is the theme of Doctor Zhivago. It is the be- 
ginning of many sermons: almost the same words were spoken by 
St. John Chrysostom in Antioch centuries ago. It is the beginning 
also of the new life which Pasternak speaks about so often in his 
poems, the life of childhood, the mind and all the mind’s adventures, 
washed clean by the rains and dew, shining in a heavenly light. 











Poems by Boris Pasternak 


TRANSLATED BY GEORGE REAVEY 


The Poet’ 


Had I but known what lay in store— 
That verse with clotting blood could kill; 
Yes, kill, and throttle too, what’s more, 
And kept untried my debuts still ; 


I'd said, “O never, never, no!” 

To jokes with this dread spore of all; 
But long the way I'd still to go, 

And shy the heart took up the call. 


Now this grey age is Rome—the same, 
That stands no quirks, insists for fleet 
Applause no actor win acclaim, 

But death ungrudging and complete. 


So when blind passions lines dictate, 
They thrust a slave upon the stage; 
Then blood alone beats out his fate— 
For art dies choked with swelling rage. 





Weave This Shower’ 


Weave this shower, like waves, of cold elbows, 

And, like lilies, of powerless palms, satin and strong! 

Break away, exult; Into the open! O catch them! For, in this 
furious chase, 

There’s the clamour of woods choked with the echo of hunts 


in Calydon, 


1 From The Second Birth. ; 
2 From Themes and Variations, “The Break—s.” 
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Where, like a roe, Actaeon heedless pursued Atalanta towards 
the glade, 

Where they loved in fathomless azure whistling by the ears 
of the horses, 

And kissed in the impetuous baying of the chase, 

And caressed in the peals of the horn, the crackling of trees, 
hooves and claws. 

Oh, into the open! Into the open.—Like those! 


My Friend So Tender’ 


My friend so tender, O precisely as at night, when flying 
from Bergen to the Pole, 

By the warm down, like tumbling snow, cascading from 
the legs of grebes, 

I swear, my tender soul, my dear, I swear, it’s not against 
the grain! 

When I admonish you: forget, and fall asleep, my friend; 


When like a stiff Norwegian breaker to its funnels 
jammed with ice, 

Within the sight of winters and those motionless 
frosted masts, 

I, like a fool, rush in the commotion of your eyes: sleep, 
find comfort, 

It’ll heal before the wedding feast, my friend: be consoled 
and do not weep. 


When northward quite beyond the ultimate habitation, 
By stealth from arctic and ever wakeful icebergs, 
While a midnight cupola rinses the eyes of blinded seals, 
I urge you still: rub not your eyes, sleep and forget— 

it was all nonsense. 





‘From Themes and Variations, “The Break—7.” 
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A Sick Man’s Blouse’ 


Of flannel, the wingless blouse of a patient 
Conducts, like a penguin detached from the breast, 
A longer, separate life from the body: 

Move towards it a drop of heat or a lamp. 


It remembers the skies. From harness and bodies 

Engulfed in the gloom, from shaftbows and girths, 

Steam poured! We thought it was Christmas Eve sweating! 
Our breath creaked whitely when walking or riding. 


A house in the country and fear—nothing else: 
And cupboards with crystal, and carpets and chests. 
The house in its fever attracted the fence. 

From outside, chandeliers with pleurisy flamed. 


By sky devoured, a wintry gleam in its eyes, 

The bulging shrubbery bloomed as white as fear. 
From the kitchen, past the sledge, a roaring oven 
Spread women’s huge kneading hands over the snow. 


January 1919 


That year! How often by the window 

He prompted me, the old one: “Jump out, leave!” 
The New has obliterated all 

By recalling Dickens’s Christmas Eve. 


He whispered on: “Shake free, forget!” 
And with the sun climbs in his stride, 
Whereas strychnine that old one brought 
Or fell to flasks of cyanide. 


With his own sundown, his two palms, 
With his own lazily stirring hair, 

He scoops—beyond the windows—calm 
From birds, roofs, and philosophers. 


1 From Themes and Variations, “Sickness—5.” 
?From Themes and Variations, “Sickness—7.” 
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Indeed, he’s come light-beamed, and lies 
With panels and submissive snow: 

He’s heated, insolent, and cries 

His claim to drink and shout his fill. 


He is beside himself. He’s brought 
The din of yards we must endure: 
There’s no nostalgia in the world 
That snow will not completely cure. 


Do Not Touch’ 


“Do not touch, the paint is fresh!” 
The soul paid no heed: 

Memory’s in stains of flesh— 
Cheeks, hands, lips and eyes. 


More than all success or sorrow, 
You I loved for this, 

That the light, now faded yellow, 
Flamed so white in you. 


But I fear, my friend, my gloom 
Will whiter somehow 

Gleam than lampshade, fever’s bloom, 
Or white-bandaged brow. 





With Oars at Rest’ 


In the drowsy breast the rocked boat is knocking; 
Willows stoop down, my shoulders willows kissing, 
My elbows and rowlocks their leaves caressing, 

O wait, and you also may have this blessing. 


‘From My Sister Life. 
*From My Sister Life. 
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That’s why this solace in song we find flowing, 

For we know that’s the ashgrey lilac blowing, 
That’s rosemary’s dewy-crushed splendour glowing, 
And lips and lips like stars for the claiming. 


For that’s to embrace the sky-vault unending, 
Throw arms round a Hercules huge unbending, 
For ever and ever that’s to be spending 

Sleep on the thrill of a nightingale trilling. 


Summer Day’ 


With us in springtime, until dawn, 
In orchards blazing bonfires flame— 
As pagan altars once had shone 
When fertility received acclaim. 


The virgin soil is dried and baked, 
And steam and vapor from it swarm, 
And all the ground is fire-caked 

Like stove-beds kept all winter warm. 


When toiling and in earth engrossed, 

My shirt I strip and throw away: 

With scorching sun my back’s then glossed 
And baked like some big lump of clay. 


And standing pat where heat’s most hot, 
And with my eyes half in a daze, 

From head to foot, upon this spot, 

I’m covered with a coat of glaze. 


But when the night invades my room, 
And I look from the doorway dimmed— 
As jugs are filled, so with the bloom 

Of lilac, moisture I am brimmed. 


Night washes off the surface shell 
Of walls’ cooled evening face, 
1 From Spacious Earth. 
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And gives it to a favored girl 
Who’s native-born in this small place. 


And spreading everywhere in flight, 
To freedom it will stretch its powers, 
While curling up for rest at night 
Upon a painted chest of drawers. 


Outcast’ 


In our garden today there’s gloom. 

The garden’s more lovely each hour. 

O even this year—of its bloom 

One may drain the draught in this bower. 


The man that inhabits this place 
No longer feels so fond of his home: 
His family’s gone, and a race 

Of invaders’s at large in the loam. 


Alone, now his wife’s far from here, 
He lingers with neighbours and friends, 
As though in their midst he may hear 
Some news that a victory brings. 


He may stroll in the garden or run 
To the local Home Guard depot, 
On the way observing the sun 

As it sets near Smolensk in a glow. 


As evening its beauty relives, 

Past Vyazma, Gjatsk, in a hurry, 

The highway speeds headlong and heaves 
With a five-ton army lorry. 


This man’s not yet old, nor a figure 
Of fun for men younger in strength; 
And his shotgun is even younger 

By some twenty summers in length. 
‘From Spacious Earth, “War Years.” 
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The Old Park’ 


A little boy upon a bed. 

The raucous roaring of the breeze. 
The flights of cawing rooks nine-sped 
From peaceful perches on the trees. 


A doctor in white overall 


Comes in to scour those wounds and tend. 


The patient quickly grasps it all: 
His father’s home, that boyhood friend. 


In this old park again he spied 

The frosty rime that mornings bring; 
And when the bandages are plied, 
The panes of weeping windows ring. 


The voice of this our present age, 
And visions of time past itself, 

Are slowly being healed, assuaged, 
With careful nurse’s soothing help. 


Across the ward they come and go, 
And doors are banged and noises shake. 
The guns roar dully there below 

In batteries beyond the lake. 


The sun dips low as down it strikes, 
Now spitting through a river bank; 
And out from there, in lengthy spikes 
Of space, it gleamed before it sank. 


Then, for a second brief or so, 
As from a magic lantern shed, 
Waves of emerald overflow 
And fill the roadway ruts ahead. 


The strife soon hardens to wild groan. 
The gusts blow tougher, savage-grown: 


1 From Spacious Earth. 
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The rooks in nines are finally flown, 
Like nines of clubs black-fluttering thrown. 


The skirling wind now wrenches, sways 
The trees, and bends them to the root. 
Beneath the branches’ moaning lays 

He has forgot his wounded foot. 


Traditions helped to age this park: 
For here Napoleon had stood, 

And “Slav” Samarin left his mark 
And lies here buried in this wood. 


The offspring of Decembrists here, 
Of Russian heroines grand-nephew, 
With shotgun held the rooks in fear, 


And learnt his Latin to construe. 


If strength return, and once more sound, 
With his grandpa he will compete: 

A Slavophil ancestor found 

He will re-edit and complete. 


As for himself, he’d write a play 
On themes by this great war inspired, 
While forests murmured, ceaseless swayed— 


So mused he, flat in his sick bed. 


And there life’s fabulous content, 
And unimagined march and stride, 
With rustic tongue and mind intent 
He’d render clear and apposite. 











The Tambov Treasurer's Wife’ 


Mrxnwait LERMONTOV 


Translated by Guy Daniels 


“Go ahead and gamble; but losing is for keeps.” 
—Proverb 


DEDICATION 


Let people say that I’m old-fashioned. 
I’m not disturbed; I'll even smile. 

I use the rhythms of Onegin; 

I sing, my friends, in the old style. 

I beg you, listen to this story. 

Perhaps you'll find it not too boring, 
And be so kind as to commend 

Its strange and unexpected end. 
According to the ancient practice, 
We'll drink a good and healthful wine 
To wash down our uneven lines; 
And, limping, they will follow after 
Their well-bred kin, and come to rest 
At the River of Forgetfulness. 


I 
Time was, Tambov was not distinguished 
By a circle on the map. Disgrace 
Was once the town’s official standing;? 
But now, of course, it’s quite a place. 
It boasts three streets—all straight, with paving 
And streetlamps—and a pair of taverns, 
One of them called “The Moscow Inn,” 
The other, simply “The Berlin.” 
Finally, it has four sentry boxes, 





1 The omitted lines represent those deleted by the censor at the time of original publication 


(1838) and not since restored. 


2 Tambov was one of those places officially designated, at one time or another, as being “the 


object of the Emperor's disfavor.” 
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With two sentries in front of each. 
They all salute quite properly 
And, twice a day, relieve the watches. 


In short, a splendid little town. 


II 
But boredom! God! It’s just as boring 
There, as in Petersburg. They make 
Their drinks out of a tasteless poison; 
They proffer calloused hands to shake. 
The town is full of pompous dandies— 
Pedantic experts on good manners; 
And there’s no way you can escape 
The fools and musical soirées. 
And you should see the local women! 
Severe Dianas in mobcaps 
With “No!” engraved upon their lips. 
While in their presence it’s forbidden 
To think bad thoughts: they'll read the sin 
That’s in your eyes, and you'll be damned. 


III 
One day a tremor shook the nobles 
And quite transformed the maidens fair: 
A dragoon outfit was reported 
En route to spend the winter there. 
Dragoons! Ah! Splendid fellows! Very 
Likely the colonel isn’t married .. . 
And, naturally, the general 
Will want to give a brilliant ball. 
The mothers’ eyes gleamed with elation; 
Whereas the fathers, who were all 
Horrible misers, were appalled 
. As they reflected: spurs and sabers 
Are bad for newly-lacquered floors . . . 
Tambov was in a small uproar. 




















IV 


And then, one morning just at daybreak 
(The hour that’s best for virgins’ dreams) 
When through the heavy mist that veils it, 
The River Tsna is scarcely seen, 

When dawn’s first rays have richly gilded 
The highest domes of the cathedral, 

And that notorious foe of peace 

The tavern, slumbers quietly, 


Dragoons by sixes, on the right, 

Entered the town; while the musicians, 
Who had sat their mounts asleep till then, 
Struck up the march from Two Blind Men. 


V 
Who wouldn’t feel his heart beat wildly 
When first he heard the tender neighs 
Of those black horses, whose arrival 
Had been devoutly sought for days? 
Warm featherbeds are all forgotten. 
“Malashka! (Stupid!) Katerina! 
Quick! Bring my slippers and my shawl! 
And where is Ivan? What a fool! 
Two years the shutters have been open!” 
Now, flinging shutters wide again, 
All hands wield rags on dirty panes. 
And, curiously, with eyes still swollen 
From sleep, the girls survey the lines 
Of rough-hewn faces, thick with grime. 


VI 
“Oh! Just look over this way, Cousin! 
At that one!” “Where? The major?” “No... 
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How handsome! And his horse . . . Just stunning! 
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He’s only a lieutenant, though. 

Too bad . . . But how he rides! So easily! 
I dreamed of him, would you believe it? 
And afterwards I couldn’t rest . . .” 

And then the maidenly young breast 
Swells softly underneath her kerchief; 
And, deeply troubled by the dream, 

Her lively glance is somewhat dimmed... 
The regiment has passed now. Hurtling 
Behind it come the village boys— 
Barefooted, dirty, and all noise. 


VII 
Across the street from the Moskovsky 
Inn, where the dragoons had their lair, 
There lived one Gospodin Bobkovsky, 
The old provincial treasurer. 
His house was of an ancient vintage; 
And, although ugly, it was simple. 
Between two peeling colonnades 
There drooped a kind of balustrade. 
The roof was made of boards, all splintered, 
With green moss covering all the wood. 
Before the windows, though, there stood 
Four flourishing and well-pruned birches: 
Instead of curtains and thick blinds, 
Adornments of a simpler kind. 


Vill 
The master was an old man, gloomy, 
With a massive head so bald it shone. 
From early youth he'd been consuming 
The Treasury’s money as his own. 
He found it pleasurable to roam in 
The dark abysses of accounting; 
And for this reason he went in 
For gambling (it was his one sin). 
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He dearly loved, on winter evenings, 

To deal the cards to right and left, 

To double boldly the fourth bet, 

And recoup all he’d lost, with interest; 
And, when his cards gave him some pain, 
To gulp streams of Tsimlyansk champagne. 


IX 
He was the foe of useful labors, 
The tribune of the sporty ones, 
The terror of the local ladies, 
And the special tutor of their sons. 
And more than once, a farmer’s proceeds 
From butter, oats, and nice young turkeys, 
Were gobbled up in one half hour 
By his marked cards. The local judge, 
The doctor, the police commissioner— 
Such were the friends he hobnobbed with. 
The last-named scoundrel was a wit, 
And told such stories to his listeners, 
That now and then the treasurer’s spouse 
Would positively have to blush. 


X 
One thing, dear reader, I’m forgetting: 
Our treasurer lived a married life. 
His Maker blessed him when He sent him 
A perfect jewel of a wife. 
He rated her as something precious, 
But never spent much on her dresses, 
And never sent for beautiful 
New bonnets from the capital. 
He taught her secrets of his know-how: 
The use of languid looks and sighs 
So some enamoured player’s eyes 
Would fail to catch a quick manoeuvre. 
Meantime, the sharp old reprobate 
Watched every move his young wife made. 
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XI 
Truly, Avdétya Nikolavna 
Was a dainty dish. She moved around 
Proudly, and with a flowing motion, 
Her slippers scarcely touching ground. 
Tambovians could not remember 
Another breast so high, so tender 
(Its every vein was visible), 
So white (like sugar), and so full. 
It seemed as if she’d been created 
For tender passions. And her eyes? 
Like turquoise, or Italian skies. 
But I admit I have my favorites 
(I worship eyes of azure blue), 
So I can’t hope to judge for you. 


XII 
That little nose! Those lips—so pretty! 
Two fresh rose petals! Teeth that seemed 
To have been fashioned out of pearl shell; 
A voice as sweet as any dream. 
She had some trouble (the poor dear!) with 
Her “r”s. She couldn’t say them clearly. 
But who would not forgive, in her, 
A tiny blemish like a burr? 
Her aged spouse, in tender moments, 
Would often give her cheek a pat. 
It really was a pity that 
They had no children 





XIII 
To clarify my story further, 
It’s time that I explained to you: 
Avdotya’s sister had just fallen 
Madly in love with a dragoon. 
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And she (as one should) kept her secret 

By telling Dunya’ it was secret. 

Now, did you ever chance to hear 

A talk between two sisters dear, 

Both married? O great God in Heaven! 

The things those darling lips can say! 

O naiveté of Russian ways! 

Believe me, I’m a truthful fellow; 

And from behind the folding screens 

(Two different times) I heard such things. . . . 


XIV 
So, in this way, the village beauty 
Learned to appreciate dragoons. 


A dragoon, something of a kidder 

(I'd spent a lot of time with him), 

Was staying at the Moscow Inn 

In a room whose window faced her window. 
He wore a captain’s epaulettes: 

Thirty, but built like a cadet; 

Moustache quite black; eyes that could kindie 
Passion, and make a virgin sigh. 

In short, a splendid Russian type. 


XV 
While still a subaltern he’d wasted 
His father’s whole estate. Since then, 
Like one of God’s birds, he’d subsisted 
Upon the gifts of Providence. 
He often went to bed not knowing 
What he could find to eat next morning. 
He’d covered Russia, sea to sea: 
As courier, in the cavalry, 


1 Dunya is the diminutive of “Avdétya.” 
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Sometimes (half-drunk) in charge of horses, 
Sometimes on leave, philandering. 

He had grown used to all such things. 

I might have thought that all his stories 
Were bluff, if I had ever heard 

One trace of bragging in his words. 


XVI 
Quite unperturbed by earthly passions, 
He never lost his self-control. 


In battle, when grapeshot was falling, 

He could start everybody laughing 

With pompous words, burlesque-type skits, 
Awful grimaces, or sheer wit. 

In jest, after an altercation, 

He’d shot a good friend in the head. 

He’d lie down in his grave in jest, 

Or start a minor revolution. 

He could be gentle as a child: 

A good man, but a little wild. 


XVII 
He didn’t fit the usual pattern 
For what we call a gigolo; 
He never took the beaten pathway, 
Since he could beat one of his own. 
He wasn’t one for declarations 
Of passion, or for supplications 
On bended knee. And yet the sly 
Boy had more luck than you or I. 


Such was our hero, Captain Garin. 
(At any rate this portrait shows 
What he was like five years ago.) 





















































XVIII 
He soon learned from the tavern-keeper 
The things worth knowing in Tambov. 
He learned about some very secret, 
Amusing intrigues; how well off 

The debutantes were; what new hideouts 
The marriage brokers were now haunting. 
But, most of all, his troubled thoughts 
Were full of what he’d heard about 

His beautiful but sad young neighbor. 
Poor little thing! thought the dragoon. 
Does such a doddering old fool 

Have any right to keep you prisoner 
Inside that cage, while I just wait— 

A churl, unmoved by your sad fate? 


XIX 
He acted fast. Soon he was seated 

At the window, in his Persian coat. 

A very fancy pipe, glass-beaded, 

From which arose small wisps of smoke, 
Was in his mouth. Also, he sported 

A skullcap of cerise, with golden 

Tassle and fringe, to suit his curls— 

A gift from a young Moldavian girl. 

He sat, and diligently waited. 

Then, like a form seen through a mist, 
Against the windowpane he glimpsed 
The profiled head of his young neighbor. 
He heard a rapping from inside 

The window ... Then it was flung wide. 


XX 
In the sleeping village all is quiet; 
Windows reflect the morning sun. 
There is, as yet, no lively clatter, 
Of carriage wheels on cobblestones. 
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Why is the treasurer’s young wife rising 

So very early in the morning? 

What can the actual reason be? 

Do you suppose she couldn’t sleep? 

Her right hand cupped against her forehead, 
She sighs. In her left hand she’s got 

A sock. But we'll ignore the sock; 

To dwell on it would not be proper. 

(For her, though, if the truth be told, 
Would darning be quite apropos ?) 


XXI 
Her charming gaze was first directed 
Toward heaven’s blue; then she surveyed 
The lower plane of things terrestrial. 
And suddenly . .. What a disgrace! 
Across the street, right in the window, 
Sans uniform, a man was sitting! 
Your frockcoat, captain! Get it! Fast! 
As he deserved, the window slammed 
Shut, and the lovely vision ended. 
Of course, dear readers, such a sad 
Event might very well just add 
To your confusion. But I'll render 
A smart salute to our dragoon: 
He murmured, “So! Things have begun!” 


XXII 
For two whole days she didn’t open 
Her window. He was patient. Then, 
The third day, her seductive profile 
Once more appeared against the pane. 
The sash squeaked gently. With her knitting 
In hand, she sat down at the window. 
But his experienced eye assessed 
How very carefully she was dressed. 
So, satisfied with his achievement, 
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He left his post, and stayed away 

Till morning of the following day. 

And then, although the pain was grievous, 
He used what will he had in store 

And stayed away for three days more. 


XXIII 
But this first, petty quarrel was fated 
To run the course of lovers’ quarrels. 
Our lovers soon elaborated 
A language—mute, but meaningful. 
Language of love, marvelous language, 
One that is known to young hearts only, 
To whom, though he has loved but once, 
Have you not been a mother tongue? 
In moments of tumultous passion, 
Whom have you not helped, once at least, 
When near dear lips, or at dear feet? 
Whon,, in the fetters of coercion, 
Amid the envious, vile throng, 
Have you not saved, O marvelous tongue? 


XXIV 
I'll make it brief: in two weeks’ watching, 
Our Garin knew by heart just when 
She got up, took tea with her husband, 
And went out for her walk. And then, 
If she was going to morning service, 
Garin would be there bright and early. 
He’d stand, leaning against the wall, 
And never cross himself at all. 
The ikon lamps, meanwhile, were casting 
A reddish glow upon his face. 
How very dark and cold it was! 
But all the while his probing glances 
(First bright, then dim, by fits and starts) 
Were trying to penetrate her heart. 
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XXV 
The curiosity of women 
Is well known, from both life and books. 
The dragoon made a great impression 
On Dunya, just by his strange looks. 
Of course, it wasn’t good behavior 
To pave the way into her favor 
With sinful thoughts (the kind we fear, 
And yet, somehow, hold very dear!). 


Life without love is so revolting! 
And how can grey-haired husbands be 
Objects of passion? You tell me. 


XXVI 
But time went by. “Come on. Let’s hurry!” 
(So spoke up our enamoured male.) 
“This wordless sighing is for stories. 
But I’m no hero of a tale.” 
One day a lackey entered, bowing 
Contemptuously. “What’s this?” “A note, Sir. 
My master sends regards to you. 
He couldn’t come himself. He’s too 
Busy. He says you are invited 
To dinner and a dance soirée, 
Sir. He himself deigned so to say.” 
“Well, run along. Say I’m delighted.” 
And at three sharp, donning his fine 
Jacket, the captain went to dine. 


XXVII 
Amphytrion, the predvoditel,' 
Was a stickler for propriety. 
'The predvoditel, or maréchal de la noblesse, was the social leader of the 
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To féte his wife, he had assembled 
The top ranks of society 

And all the regiment. The general 
Kept everybody waiting several 
Hours for him, and then yawned all day, 
But the party went well anyway. 

It had been set up very nicely: 

On tables stood deep vases full 

Of apples for the womenfolk ; 

And for the men, upon the sideboard, 
Were three large cases of good wine 
Which just that morning had arrived. 


XXVIII 
The host, his arm linked through the general’s, 
Led in the guests to dinner. When 
The beautiful but modest gender 
Were seated (some way from the men), 
From the balcony, above the clatter 
Of knives and spoons on plates and platters, 
The entire section of dragoons’ 
Trumpets blared forth in unison. 
An ancient usage, but a nice one: 
It stimulates the appetite, 
And may conveniently drown out 
Amorous words between two neighbors. 
But in the present age we're told 
To laugh at anything that’s old. 


XXIX 
Today, you won’t find any traces 
Of the boyars’ customs, or their breed. 
Only at hussars’ celebrations 
Do trumpets blare as they once did. 
O when will I again be sitting 
Among old friends—our goblets brimming 
With wine—and hearing, all night long, 
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The rousing regimental songs? 

When will I see the welcome glitter 

Of red cloaks, in that early hour 

When on the straight ranks of hussars 
(Still half asleep), and on their quarters 
In the woods, the reddening morning sky 
Stealthily casts its rays of light? 


XXX 
Beside Avdétya Nikolavna 
The daring captain took his place. 
Then, twirling his moustache gallantly, 
He fixed her with a stubborn gaze. 
He noticed when her pulse went faster . . . 
And then (I don’t know how it happened) 
He lightly brushed his spur against 
Her foot or slipper. Then commenced 
The excuses, and a conversation 
Began. One compliment apiece, 
A tender glance, and they had reached 
The stage of passionate declarations. 
Yes, yes—an honorable officer. 
But Mrs. Treasurer—what of her? 


XXXI 
Quickly concealing her mute rapture, 
She thought it best to offer him 
(In answer to his tender whispers) 
The yoke of innocent friendship. 
Such are the manners of the rustics! 
And women love to make us suffer. 
But we know all too much of love 
Between friends, and the friendship of 
The ladies! What a hellish torment 
To sit all evening, listening 
To some young beauty, just eighteen . . . 
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In recent years, among the maidens 
Of our large cities, I’ve observed 

A passion for ethereal madness 

And mysticism. Beware them, Sirs! 
Just when you've got some time for loving, 
These female devotees of learning 
Will suddenly want to prove to you 
That one plus one can’t equal two. 
Or else, instead of hot embraces, 
They'll give you Mesmerism. A man 
Is lucky if he’s put in trance. 

The fruits of all such observations 
Must be kept secret, naturally. 

But my aim is utility. 


XXXII 
I won’t describe the ball, dear reader, 
Although it was a brilliant one. 
Throughout the entire evening, Eros 
Was busy helping our dragoon. 
SS Fe eee , 
Today no one believes in Eros. 
Forgotten is love’s fairy prince; 
His altar has grown cold long since. 
Provincials, though, aren’t quick to follow 
The enlightenment of the urbanites 


XXXIV 
His powerful gaze had conquered Dunya, 
And fettered that poor heart of hers. 
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That whole night long she kept on dreaming 


Of rattling swords and jangling spurs. 
And when, next day, having arisen 

At eight, she sat down with her knitting 
In a rumpled robe, the self-same dream 
Continued as a revery. 

Her jealous spouse was at his office. 

She was alone, dreaming like mad! 


Suddenly, she heard a knock. “Who’s that? 


Andryushka? Oh! You lazy ox, you!” 
She heard footsteps. And then a face 
Appeared .. . But it was not Andrei’s. 


XXXV 
Of course you’ve already discovered 
This sudden guest’s identity. 
It may be that our bold young lover 
Was acting somewhat hastily. 
But still, considering his patience 
In the past, and then deliberating, 
I’m sure you'll think it not amiss 
That our young man should run this risk. 
Bowing his head, he very quickly 
Approached Dunya. Without a word, 
He stood and simply looked at her, 
His gaze at once confused and sickly. 
At last he twisted his long, sleek 
Moustache, sighed, and began to speak. 


XXXVI 
“You weren’t expecting me—I see it 
In your two eyes. Ah! You don’t know 
How much one hour, even one minute, 
Can mean to one in passion’s throes! 
A heart beset by agitation 


Leaves one no strength, control, or patience. 


I’m here. I'll go to all extremes. 
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I’m yours—you’re mine. The petty, mean 
Things people say will never scare me, 

And nothing else will. I defy 

Society’s gossip. Either I 

Will die by my own hand (I swear it!) ... 
Oh! Don’t be frightened. Please don’t shake! 
Tell me you love me. Speak! Oh, speak!” 


XXXVII 

He stood and looked down at her, feigning 
Humility. His gaze burned low 
At first; then, kindled by his flaming 
Passion, it took a red hot glow. 
All pale and quite confused, poor Dunya 
Sat still . . . It seemed that in a minute 
The sweet fruits of love’s victory 
Would be his own .. . But suddenly 
An unwished for and unexpected 
| Shyness engulfed her soul. She blushed 

All over, and with one hand thrust 

Him off. “Enough! I will not listen 

To any more! If you don’t leave 
| Right now—I’m warning you—I’ll scream!” 





XXXVIII 
He studied her: she really meant it. 
No joking. Any way you please 
It was plain, ordinary female 
Obstinacy. Oh, damn caprice! 
And then—O height of degradation!— 
He had recourse to supplication 
On bended knee. But as he did, 
The door was opened, and there stood 
Her husband. “Oh!” The two men traded 
Dark glances. But the gathering storm 
Was dissipated without words, 
And Garin left. At home he readied 


a 
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Pistol and bullets for the duel, 
Then sat and smoked, quite calm and cool. 


XXXIX 
Within an hour, a greasy servant 
Brought him a note. What? Saints above! 
The treasurer has invited Garin 
To a whist party in honor of 
His name day. Other guests are coming... 
Garin was so mad, so astounded, 
He nearly choked. Do you suppose 
This could be some kind of a joke? 
All day our hero was excited. 
At last it grew dark. He looked out 
The window. What a trick! The house 
Was full of guests, and brightly lighted. 
The question was: Should he replace 
Pistol in pocket, just in case? 


XL 
Arriving, he came face to face with 
Dunya herself, with downcast eyes. 
Their scarcely started conversation 
Was cut short by a heavy sigh. 
They both ignored the scene that morning, 
And talked like strangers. To his boring 
Remarks about the weather, she 
Said only, “Uhm,” or “Yes, I see.” 
Secretly burning with frustration, 
He went into the master’s den. 
But we don’t have to rush on in. 
Besides, one ought not to be hasty. 
And so, let’s take a breather now; 
And then we'll finish up somehow. 


XLI 
To find the dangerous excitement 
Of olden days, was my one aim. 
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With foolish carelessness, I slighted 
Nature’s wise laws. What ever came 
Of it? It was absurd, pathetic! 
Weariness had my soul in fetters. 

I kept on brooding, night and day, 
Over the past. To what avail? 

The past can never be recovered. 

The eagle, eyeing from his cage, 
Mountains and valleys, does not raise 
His wings in vain. Leaving his bloody 
Food quite untouched, he sits in dumb 
Patience, waiting for death to come. 


XLII 
Then are you gone, O years I treasured, 
When everything spoke to the heart, 
Which beat in wondrous, powerful measure— 
When rapture filled my every thought? 
Not always will the eagle languish 
Hopelessly, in his cage of iron. 
He'll find again that lofty way 
He travelled in his younger days, 
Where mountain peaks, immense and somber, 
Are dressed in silvery snow and mist; 
Where only eagles dare to nest; 
Where caravans of white clouds wander. 
There, in that free and sumptuous sky, 
He'll spread his wings again, and fly! 


XLII 
But everything must have an ending, 
Even exalted dreams. And so, 
Back to our work. Garin has entered 
The den. O heavenly days! The host 
Welcomes our hero warmly; seats him; 


Calls for champagne and, meanwhile, treats him, 


To jams and jellies. The dragoon 
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Thinks to himself, “A Judas!” Soon 
All of the guests are huddled closely 
Around a table, babbling: 

The game of whist is in full swing. 
The treasurer himself is holding 
The stakes—for he’s a prudent man, 
Obliging others when he can. 


XLIV 
And now, since old Bobkovsky’s busy 
With very important business, please 
Permit me to present this brilliant 
Set of Tambov society. 
First comes the councillor: a pundit 
On morals, and a vulgar gossip. 


Frockcoat, face hidden in his tie, 

Shrill voice, moustache, and vacant eye. 
The police commissioner, jealous keeper 
Of order, was there too. But then 

You heard about him way back when. 


XLV 

Next, in a short coat, drenched in perfume, 
Slovenly and illiterate, 
The modern Mitrofan’ in person: 
A big, immoral idiot. 
He had complete faith in the science 
Of the treasurer, who would advise him 
On placing bets. He thought it quite 
An honor, and he bet just right. 
The others present . . . But that’s plenty. 
Dear reader, you have had enough. 
Besides, my story’s all mixed up. 

’ Prototype of the “big booby.” 


—ES_a_v_vraa 
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Against my will, my pen has led me 
Into capricious scribbling— 
I’ve said God knows what kind of thing. 


XLVI 
The game went on. One of the players 
Grew pale, tore up his cards, and howled. 
Another, loath to go on playing, 
Just sat there with his sad head bowed. 
Others, whose cards had turned out lucky, 
Filled up their glasses with much chuckling, 
And clinked them. But the treasurer sat 
In gloomy silence. Beads of sweat 
Formed on his shiny pate. He wagered 
His every kopeck. His poor ears 
Were ringing with such words as, “Here’s 
Ten more.” “You're called.” Then he went crazy: 
He bet and lost his ancient house 


. Plus fixtures, both inside and out. 


XLVII 
He lost a droshky and a carriage, 
Three horses, two horse-collars, all 
His furniture, and Dunya’s earrings. 
In short, he was cleaned out. Gone pale 
With desperation and sheer anger, 
He sat in silence. It was after 
Midnight. The candle’s spluttering flame 
Was burning low. Outside, the grey 
First light of dawn was faintly streaking 
The cloudy sky. Most of the guests 
Bethought themselves of needed rest. 
But suddenly the treasurer, leaping 
To his feet, requested that they stay 
And hear something he had to say. 


——————— 
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XLVIII 
Gravely, he begged their kind permission 
To deal one hand. He’d make one try, 
And either win back his possessions, 
Or else, “The winner takes my wife.” 
Frightful! O horrors! O rank evil! 
How had the Treasury been able 
To keep this man? The guests all seemed 
To have been scalded with live steam. 
All but the dragoon kept their places. 
He rose, and said with perfect poise: 
“A pleasure. Let them make their noise. 
We'll play this on a friendly basis. 
Just one thing: Watch the tricky stuff, 
Or else you'll find the going rough!” 


XLIX 
Imagine, now, this group of players 
As they looked then. Just visualize 
The color of their various faces, 
Their gleaming spectacles and eyes. 
First, our mustachioed young lover, 
Who plays standing. Then, on the other 
Side of the table, between two 
Candles, a huge head with a few 
Grey tufts of hair, quite sparsely scattered; 
A mouth straining to smile; a pair 
Of hands holding the cards. And there 
You'd have the whole scene, if we added 
An armchair, just off to one side, 
And in it, Bobkovsky’s young bride. 


L 
I dare not tell you at this moment 
What feelings stirred inside of her. 
Her face expressed so many torments, 
That if you knew just what they were 
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You might give in to your own feelings 
And break out in a fit of weeping. 

But may your eyes never be dimmed 

By tears shed over fate. To him 

Who knows life and has lived it fully, 
Fate is a joke. The age just past 

Was sentimental: tears ran fast 

In stories of contrived misfortune 

And cruel fate. The question is: 

Who profited from all of this? 


LI 
The battle was a fairly short one. 
The dragoon played hard, and had luck. 
As for the old man, fickle Fortune 
Just laughed. He lost. His hour had struck .. . 
Avdétya Nikolavna, rising, 
Approached the table in her gliding 
Unhurried gait. She didn’t speak. 
Her forehead, though, was frightfully 
Pallid. The guests were all expecting 
The worst. What would they hear from her? 
Complaints? Reproaches? Tears? No, sir! 
She just took off her ring and, fixing 
Her husband with a steady gaze, 
She flung it straight into his face! 


LI 
She fainted. But the dragoon grabbed her. 
Then, leaving everything—his high 
Fur cap, saber, and scores unadded— 
He headed straight home with his prize. 
The news created quite a tizzy 
The next day, in that moral village. 
All week they talked of the affair, 
Some jokingly, some with an air 
Of great importance. Some defended 
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The old man’s point of view. Meanwhile, 
The fair sex cursed the dragoon—why 

I couldn’t say. Did they condemn him 
Out of jealousy? Oh, no, no, no! 

I’m not a slanderer, you know. 


LIII 
And that’s the end of my sad story 
Or anecdote. I told it straight. 
Confess now: Do you blame me for it? 
Did you want action? Passions? Hate? 
Today, they’re all looking for dramas. 
They all want blood—even the mammas. 
But like a timid boy, I stopped 
Short, just when things were getting hot. 
I clumsily brought down the curtain 
With just a simple nervous faint. 
I didn’t have the rivals fight 
And then make up, as is the custom. 
Too bad. My story’s at an end. 
That’s all you’re going to get, my friends. 











Blue Mountains of the Caucasus 
(Fragment) 


MriKHalL LERMONTOV 


Translated by Guy Daniels 


Often at dawn I have looked out at the distant snows and the 
ice-sheathed crags: they glittered with such brilliance in the light of 
the rising sun! And then, as they began to take a pinkish glow, they 
would announce, while all was yet in darkness down below, the 
coming of the morning. Their rosy tint was just the color of a blush: 
like a young girl who, while in bathing, has been surprised by men, 
and is confused, so that she fails to cover her young breasts with 
her white garment. 

How I loved your storms, O Caucasus! Your bleak and howling 
storms, to which the caves made answer, like watchmen of the 
night! . . . On a barren hill, a single clump of trees, bent low by 
rain; or a vineyard rustling in a deep ravine; an unknown path 
along the edge of an abyss, and far below a rushing, foaming river 
with no name; a sudden shot, and the terror after the shot: hunter, 
or treacherous foe? . . . Everything, yes, everything in this country 
is superb. 

















Cradle Song 


(In Imitation of Lermontov) 
Nixoiar NEekrasov 


Translated by Guy Daniels 


Sleep, little rogue, while you're still harmless, 
Bayushki-bayu; 

The copper moon sends down its tarnished, 
Dingy beams on you. 

Tonight I’m telling you no stories: 

All I say is true. 

You're sleepy now, your eyes are closing, 
Bayushki-bayu. 


The news has everyone excited; 

They’re raising up a cheer. 

Your father’s finally been indicted: 

All the proofs are clear. 

But as a fraud, your dad’s no novice— 
He'll know what to do. 

Sleep, little rogue, while you’re still honest, 
Bayushki-bayu. 


You'll grow up, and soon grasp the meaning 
Of life in this fair land. 

You'll buy a green frockcoat and, preening 
Yourself, take pen in hand. 

You'll say: “My motives are all pure; 

I love the good and true.” 

Sleep, boy, your future is secure, 
Bayushki-bayu. 
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You'll look the perfect civil servant, 

And be a crook at heart. 

When you leave home, I'll wave a fervent 
Goodbye, to speed your start. 

You'll learn a low, exaggerated 
Bow—you'll bend in two. 

Sleep, while you’re uncontaminated, 
Bayushki-bayu. 


With your meek, lamblike disposition, 

And head too hard to break, 

You'll ease into a fine position, 

Crawling like a snake. 

You'll be an expert at concealing 

The shady things you do. 

Sleep, boy, while you’re too young for stealing, 
Bayushki-bayu. 


You'll buy a big house at a bargain; 
You'll become a peer— 

A big, important Russian darin, 
Haughty and severe. 

And thus you'll live, till your deserving 
Tranquil life is through. 

Sleep, my pretty civil servant, 
Bayushki-bayu. 

















Poems by Jules Supervielle 


TRANSLATIONS AND Nores sy CHARLES GUENTHER 


LTHOUGH Jules Supervielle has published more than forty 
volumes of poems, stories and plays, comparatively little of his 
work has appeared in American periodicals or anywhere in English 
translation. To date a few poems, besides a short prose fable 
(“Orpheus,” The Kenyon Review, Autumn 1953), are virtually the 
only American magazine publication of this 74-year-old French poet. 
Wallace Fowlie’s inclusion of ten Supervielle poems, with French 
and English texts, in Mid-Century French Poets (Twayne, 1955) 
marked his first considerable recognition as a poet in this country. 
Otherwise Supervielle is represented quite inadequately or not at 
all in many anthologies; for example, his verse is conspicuously 
_ missing from Hubert Creekmore’s Little Treasury of World Poetry 
and Mark Van Doren’s earlier, splendid Anthology of World Poetry. 
The book which brought Supervielle his greatest early acclaim 
was Débarcadéres (1922), republished with his most recent collection 
L’Escalier (1956). These were colorful, powerful and rather nos- 
talgic verses written in a style suggesting the freedom of the sea and 
the Patagonian landscape with its great topographic contrasts. He 
continued to write poetry and was one of the few steadily produc- 
tive, established French poets during the second world war. His 
reputation had just started to rise at the war’s outbreak, although he 
had been represented in such important avant-garde anthologies as 
the old Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Francaise (Ed. Simon Kra, 
Paris, 1924) over thirty years ago. Meanwhile his poetry had been 
translated into Spanish by Rafael Alberti and presented in a volume 
entitled 78 Poetas del Uruguay in his native Montevideo in 1937. 
My first introduction to Supervielle occurred nearly twenty 
years ago when I found him praised by a correspondent in the 
Modern Language Journal as “the greatest living French poet.” 
With Valéry and Claudel then living, that was high praise indeed, 
but praise sometimes extravagantly endowed on lesser poets. Today, 
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with Valéry, Claudel and Eluard dead, Supervielle ranks among 
the top half dozen French poets living—with René Char, Henri 
Michaux, St.John Perse, Jean Cocteau and perhaps one or two 
others. 

Supervielle has subtle, keeping qualities which certain more 
sensational poets lack. One can discover, after many years, pleasing 
nuances in his poetry which were not apparent in earlier readings. 
Geoffrey Brereton writes: “His freshness and simplicity, his fantasy— 
sometimes sentimental, sometimes inspired, sometimes light—are 
not matched elsewhere in French poetry except . . . occasionally in 
Eluard.” 

The translations that follow are all new and have been reviewed 
and authorized by Supervielle. 


The Sphere’ 


Rolled in your sweetness, beautiful whirling sphere, 
I am enclosed by emigrant memories 

And my heart slipping out of the leash of fear 
Spreads, glutted with becoming and with ease. 


Under the marvel of streams and caves, remote 
Cities and peaks in spring take shape in me 
And I pass from lark into anemone 

Just as the flutist goes from note to note. 


I stain the grass of my days the blue of the surf, 
I tell the snow-locked lure of the mountain-top 
To hills that flow at my feet in velvet turf 
While villages on the slanted landscape drop. 


Abridgments of the seasons, my heart finds, 
Within, both glittering floes and tropics rise: 
Voyaging from isle to cape, from port to surprise, 
A secret skein of horizons there unwinds. 


1Débarcadéres, 1922; reprinted in L’Escalier, Gallimard, 1956. 
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Equator’ 


Under the rose-colored stucco veranda 
The planters with crossed legs, dressed in white and sunlight, 
In the urgent heat don’t dare 
To move for fear of hurting themselves with the rays 
that cut like glass. 


Women closed up by the tawny, greedy air 
See their gestures 

Incipiently turn to stone 

In the torrid shade. 





Tall cactuses that shrink 

And secrete countless points 
Stretch their lips to the evasive 
Gourd of the hollow hour. 


Finally the low sun weighs for the last time 

On the columns of the veranda 

That are extinguished one by one 

Under the flaming gamut that dies in its fingers. 


And in the suddenly dark sky, 

Its enemy head approaching, 

The frightful moon burns at the end 
Of four bamboo pikes. 





The Followers’ 


The goat follows the horse, 

The wolfhound follows the goat; 
The poet in his darkness 

Leads goat and dog and horse 
And two or three animals 

That are not named as yet, 


*Débarcadéres, 1922; reprinted in L’Escalier, Gallimard, 1956. 
*Les Amis inconnus, Gallimard, 19334. 
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Awaiting to take substance 
When favorable winds blow. 


Earth and Sky’ 


Shepherd whom I recognize in the colors of the earth, 
I know nothing about myself in these endless plains 
Though I am this discreet and brotherly man 

Who can be guessed through the nocturnal trees; 


And yet I find myself like some dead stars 

Thirstlessly drinking brightness in my hands, 

And I revive them with a trace of warmth 

That comes to me from so far that I’m left trembling. 


Posthumous’ 


We must give the dead everyday speech, 
Words which pass easily from our lips to their ears, 
Words to keep us company 

When we’re no longer alive. 

Help me, men, my friends, 

It’s not a job for one alone, 

With these common phrases polished by time, 
Your speech and mine as well as our fathers’ 
Especially for the war dead 

With their careers blown up, 

Phrases chosen with care 

To give them assurance. 

Nothing is more afraid than a dead man 

If he feels the outside air a little 


*1939-1945, Poémes, Gallimard, 1946. 
*Naissances, Gallimard, 1951. 
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That leaves him full of suspicion, 

Phrases we must hold in readiness 

So they might move their lips a little 

And finding them so beautiful for having served so long 
They feel the slight fever 

Of one who, one fine day, lost the memory of darkness 
And looks ahead. 


These Long Legs I See...’ 


These long legs I see 

Crossed at short range 

Are mine if I believe 

My undeceived eyes 

And my nerves which go there 

To give me my tired limbs 

And this shadow on the paper 

Is my head and its fine wasps’ nest 
Whose murmur comes to an end 
After a derisive course 

Of singing words that all die 
Quenching the paper’s thirst. 

I don’t know how to end 

And I dispose of this sheet 

Over the ditch of dream 

To offer after many cares, 

To my friends and relatives, 

My dark bread of poetry, 

That which so poorly fills me 
That it even augments my hunger. 





*L’Escalier, Gallimard, 1956. 
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The Two Suns’ 


Look, the gesture of a cruel hand 

Has sufficed to close the door upon tomorrow. 

The future no longer flows on toward the past 

And the present is all disturbed about it. 

Here we are confined in this flimsy today 

At the endless mercy of the most sealed up night. 
Without delay we must fashion a sun for ourselves 
Which can come tomorrow and shine at our awakening 
And at which we can rub our eyes under the rays 
Born of ourselves and risen from the farthest horizon. 
May a distant I help us rebuild the world 

Pushing toward us the earth and the vagrant seas! 


A brightness of closed eyes 

Need not alarm us, 

It offers us a twilight 

And its timid tentacles. 

Ghost of a dead sun, 

A cock of a moon awakens 

And this cock with a luring voice 
Makes hour fall upon hour. 

Our heart curiously strikes 

Its beat like one who lies. 

The tether of night extends 

So far it stretches to the poet’s 
Very own oblong appearance 
Whom it grips in its little bands. 
And when we think of it least, 

As someone comes from far away, 
It’s the true sun as of old 

Which streams through our Venetian blinds. 


TThis poem was published in the French text, in the London Times Literary 
Supplement, May 27, 1955, under the title “Impasse,” and with the breakdown 
of three stanzas shown here. The poem later appeared (1956) in M. Super- 
vielle’s book L’ Escalier under the title “Les Deux Soleils” and separated into 


couplets throughout. 








————— 
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Without a ripple the future slips into the past, 

The day and the spaced time disfigure us. 

The light precisely colors everything 

That lives and is formed in its multitude. 

Where nothing appeared but a bit of nameless grass 
The horse, the cock and the lion are born, the fish 
Becomes seafaring again, and the deep water 

Rushes up from everywhere to the world’s wisdom, 
Everyone resumes his place approved in his heart. 
Not a single deserter for the innocent fight! 
Armless from a distance a white whale approaches, 
How far is the harpoon which bends you to one side! 
O gravity of living, deliverer deadlock, 

How deeper we are for having touched the depths! 


The Windless Voyage 


ETHAN AYER 


Out of the failure of the marble dream 

We have the terra cotta of the sketch, 

For all the monster fish we do not catch, 

We have the minnow in the mountain stream. 
Out of the future that we cannot reach 

We have the past and what we tried to do, 
And even if we saw no sail we knew 

A ship was a ship, though empty on the beach. 





Cargoes that travel only on the tide, 
In spite of all that passes out the hatch, 
Are cargoes still, though scarcely any match 
For what is never lowered overside. 
: The Solar Boat in Pharaoh’s burial mound 
Sailed for tomorrow, and today was found. 








Contemporary Italian Poems 


(In Memory of Domenico Vittorini) 


INTRODUCTION AND TRANSLATIONS BY Eric SELLIN 


ITH GUISEPPE UNGARETTI’S WORK we have a true 

milestone voice in modern Italian poetry. Amazingly simple 
and full of pathos, his words cannot fail to move us. From the 
reflections of the soldier on watch in a trench to the later utterances 
we have a homogeneous, elusive plea of a man who has been deeply 
stricken by the visual and auditory sensitivities of life: Sono un 
uomo ferito (“I am a wounded man”). 

It sometimes seems that no poet since Ungaretti in Italy is 
totally free of his influence, one which could never, however, be 
thought insidious. His simple, short-lined, well-spaced notations 
strike to the heart with a subtlety much more dynamic than the 
ornate artifices found in some poets of other languages. And his 
“sketches” somehow avoid the prosaic and somewhat stuffy restraint 
of several English contemporaries. 

When confronted with the collected work of Ungaretti, we feel 
that it truly represents the “Life of a Man” (Vita d’un uomo), right 
down to the localistic, visual diary-type form—one used to a degree 
in all poetry (c.f. Croce), but one which is used to its ultimate in 
these poems. 

Of the following contemporary poets, Sandro Penna reminds 
us the most of the underlying spirit of Ungaretti’s work; with the 
same chaos-packed understatement he will refuse the comma for 
the period in the middle of a verse and then go on to state: “And 
I am lonely.” The short line, the opposite of the long, rolling Saint- 
Perse line, and direct speech mark his work as they do that of other 
contemporaries like Pavese, Saba, Sinisgalli, Sereni, and Gatto. But 
while Sandro Penna works in a self-limited scale of tones and word- 
images—much as the Persian Moghul painters limited themselves 
to a subdued set of hues often approaching grisaille—Montale, 
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Quasimodo, and even Sinisgalli, Saba, and Gatto to a certain extent, 
work in a staccato vein reminiscent in extreme cases of Cocteau’s 
Crucifixion. 

The two poets after Ungaretti who have deserved and received 
the most attention are Eugenio Montale and Salvatore Quasimodo. 
These two men, whose works are very different, are nevertheless 
both attempting to densify the poetry idiom which Ungaretti prac- 
ticaliy dissolved. . . . This density, accompanied by a brand of 
subtle prosody quite different from that found in the works already 
discussed, is characterized by several things, the principle ones being 
the much larger and sometimes over-burdened vocabulary, and the 
return to a consonantal concept of repetition and, if not an allitera- 
tive prosody, to what we might at least call “solid” poetry. Whereas 
Ungaretti, Sereni, and others are “vocalic” poets, Montale and es- 
pecially Quasimodo are “consonantal,” a juxtaposition applicable, 
for instance, to Racine and Corneille. Montale and particularly 
Quasimodo try to direct the reactional movement of the reader 
within the text itself, visually and emotionally, with violent and 
specific words and “hard” letters. Ungaretti, Sereni, and Penna, on 
the other hand, try to direct the reaction to the reader, the place or 
moment of physical or emotional fact about which they have written 
serving merely as a starting point. The poem is the sparse, yet so 
well-constructed armature upon which we model the sculpture of 
universal life. Staring at us are the undeniably basic facts of birth, 
death, love, and boredom and the resulting elements of peace, 
sorrow, and loneliness. 

Of all these poets other than the magnificent Ungaretti, I turn 
to the little-published Sandro Penna for greatness. He is a living 
example to show that art is not the mere trappings of a genre— 
that simplicity is not a shortcoming but a vehicle in itself which 
places the communicative burden (z.e. creative and critical) on the 
poet and not on the reader. 
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Evening 


GrusEepPpE UNGARETTI 


At the foot of the passes of the night 
A clear and olive-colored 
Water flows, 


And runs into the brief forgotten fire. 
I now hear crickets and frogs in the smoke, 


Where the grasses tremble tenderly. 


Chiaroscuro 


GrusEepPpE UNGARETTI 


Even the tombs have disappeared 


Black space infinite slope 
from this balcony 
to the cemetery 


My Arab friend 
who killed himself the other night 
came to find me 


Day begins anew 


The tombs turn 

flat in the dull green 
of the last darkness 
in the troubled green 
of day’s breaking. 
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Old Winter 


SALVATORE QuAsIMODO 


Desire of your two white hands 
in the shadow of the flame: 

they knew of oakwood and roses; 
of death. Old winter. 


The birds hunted millet 

and were suddenly of snow; 

just like words. 

A bit of sun, a halo, 

and then the fog; and the trees, 

and us made of nothingness in the morning. 


Anniversary 


A.ronso GATTO 


I remember those days: the unknown 
morning when to awaken meant the terror 
of our being alone, and I heard the sky 
like a dead voice. And already that light, 
abandoned by the dying, stroked my head 
by the window-glass, leaving my hair 
marked with its vast eternal sound. 

A human cry perceived, none 

—save the snow—yet everyone was living 
behind that wall to weep, and silence 
drank at the rivers of the earth’s grief. 


Oh, Europe, frozen to the heart, 

will never thaw; alone, with the dead 
who love her always, she will be white, 
boundless, one with the snow. 
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The Customs House 


Eucen1io MonTALE 


You do not remember the customs house 

on the jutting rise of the cliff: 

desolate, it has waited for you since that night 
when the swarm of your thoughts invaded it 
and stayed there restlessly. 


The South Wind has lashed those ancient walls 
and the sound of your laughter is no longer bright: 
the compass spins, crazily, unguided, 

and the luck of the dice has changed. 

You do not remember—another time 

diverts your mind; the string is winding. 


I still hold one end, but the house recedes slowly 
and the smoke-smudged vane upon its roof 
spins mercilessly. 

I hold one end; but you stand alone, 

nor do you breathe here in the darkness. 


Oh vanishing horizon, where rarely 

the tanker’s light shines out! 

Is this the last reef? (The breakers 

gnaw on at the crumbling height . . .) 

You do not remember the house of that night 

of mine. And I do not know who leaves or stays. 





Terrace 
Virrorio SERENI 


Suddenly the night has gathered us. 
You no longer know 


where the lake’s water ends; 
only a murmur 

touches on our life 

beneath an overhanging terrace. 
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We are all suspended 

from a tacit event this night: 

the wake of a torpedo-boat 

which stares at us then turns to go. 


Falcon Field 


LEONARDO SINISGALLI 


The last sun sings 

in the white clusters of the elder-trees. 
Children light the fires. 

The smoke billows and the acrid veil 
hides from my sight the meagre sky 
as tears do grief. 

You sing and languish 

from the frozen voice of these places 
raucous like the marsh frog. 

And on Ascension night 

children light the fires 

to fill their paper fire-balloons. 


Poem 


Enrico FRacassi 


I still listen to you speak, 

as long as I live I listen— 

you are so voluble who speak 

near the border of the threshing-floor, 
here, where the wall falls, 

where, if I listen to you speak, 

the stars define a furrow 

more violent in the sky 

and listen while you speak. 
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Vacation 


SANDRO PENNA 


Already summer wanes and the full moon 


throbs new vigor. And I am lonely. 


From the house of Baldo, a friendly farmer, 


comes the song of a street-organ. 
Then two voices rise in loud dispute. 


One is virile, and the other, still finer, 
is perhaps Baldo, my young friend. 


December 3rd 


Vittorio SERENI 


With the last tumult of the tracks 
you have your peace, where the city 
in a flight of boulevards and bridges 
leaps out towards the country 


and whoever passes you does not know 


you as you do not know 


the echoes of the chases touching you. 


Perhaps peace is indeed your own 
and the eyes that we closed once 
forever now reopened 

are stupified 

that still for us 

you die a bit each year 

in this one day. 
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C. P. Cavafy in English Translation 


ANpRE MICHALOPOULOS 


N MY OPINION, Cavafy is, without doubt, the greatest poet of 
Modern Greece and in the first rank of the great poets of all 
time. His work, almost exclusively lyrical, is not voluminous, but, 
with the exception of some of his early poems, it is so perfect in form 
and so deep in philosophical content as to have won for him an 
honored place in the pantheon of classical poets. 

Cavafy was a Greek of Alexandria, Egypt, a city which has 
ever been a center of Hellenic culture since its foundation by Alex- 
ander the Great. Cavafy has absorbed and reflects the spirit of 
magnificence and corruption, of grandeur and decay which seem to 
be strangely vitalizing ingredients of Alexandrine survival through 
the ages. After all, is not corruption one of the biological fertilizers 
of life? 

A profound scholar who came under the influence of the great 
writers of the Hellenic and Hellenistic ages as well as of the poets 
of the English romantic period, and a student of Alexandrine history 
of the early centuries of our era and of that of the decadence of the 
Roman Empire, Cavafy brings to his work not only the fruits of 
his vast knowledge but also a semi-mystical philosophy of resigna- 
tion derived from the contemplation of the vanity of human achieve- 
ment together with a kind of nostalgic yearning for the aesthetic 
pleasures associated with that very vanity. In fact, he has seized and 
conveyed in a manner unique in literature the sensuous satisfactions 
and the transitory glory inherent in corruption and vanity. 

In Cavafy’s work we get glimpses, direct and indirect, and 
always poignant, of his own troubled problems. He was one of those 
hypersensitive artists whose spiritual and physical drives did not 
conform to the norms of society and, as a result, retarded the recog- 
nition of his genius. Those who read his more personal poems in a 
spirit of tolerance cannot but be deeply moved to compassion and 
admiration by the succeeding waves of elation, ecstasy, sadness, 
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disillusionment, despair, disgust and moral disorientation always 
brilliantly expressed in the poems devoted to his abnormal obses- 
sions. We feel compassion for a soul in torment and admiration for 
the complete moral and emotional integrity of the poet. He is 
honest with himself and with his readers and seems to attain, on 
the highest level, a kind of catharsis by confession. Since his “con- 
fessions” are always made in the best of taste and in poetry of the 
finest quality they never offend. 

Cavafy’s misfortune is that he wrote in a language which is 
spoken by less than ten million human beings of which only a 
relatively small proportion is capable of enjoying the rare beauty 
he dispenses. Therefore, Miss Rae Dalven, who devotes her life to 
presenting the masterpieces of modern Greek literature to the 
English-speaking public, has rendered a signal service to thousands 
of lovers of great poetry by undertaking the monumental task of 
translating Cavafy’s works into English. 

In the first place, Miss Dalven, who has gone to great trouble 
in order to procure a considerable number of hitherto unpublished 
poems of Cavafy, gives us, in translation, the first complete edition 
of his works. 

Secondly, she is to be congratulated on a masterly achievement 
in translation. I am sure that she will not quarrel with me for saying 
that no translator can reproduce the entire spiritual, emotional and 
aesthetic atmosphere of a poet’s expression. This applies more than 
ordinarily to the work of Cavafy who was not only a very complex 
human being, but also a perfectionist of form, chiselling and re- 
chiselling his lines until he obtained the exact values of rhythm 
and sound necessary to the accurate communication of his thought 
and feeling. There is an exquisite subtlety of elusive fragrance in 
Cavafy’s choice of rhythms and sounds in his highly personal use 
of the Greek language which he fashions to his purposes with the 
brilliance of a great stylist. It is impossible fully to render the result- 
ant beauty of form in the English language, which differs radically 
from Greek in structure and atmosphere. But as far as it 1s numianly 
possible to convey the spirit of the original Greek in English, Miss 
Dalven has succeeded in doing so, and this is indeed a notable 


achievement. 
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On the other hand, the depth of the poet’s philosophy, his 
mysticism, his melancholy, his nostalgic remembrance of things 
past—of the remote past of the Roman Empire in its decline, of the 
glories of Antioch, of the last days of Ptolemaic brilliance, of his 
beloved Alexandria, as well as of his own experiences—all this 
comes through in the translation with the full force of Cavafy’s 
creative genius. 

For this all praise is due to the translator. 


Poems by C P. Cavafy 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY RAE DALVEN 


Athena’s Vote 


Whenever justice is bereft of solution, 
men’s judgment is in doubt 

and needs superior help and enlightenment, 
judges become lamely silent, small, 

and the god’s compassion decides. 


Pallas said to the people of Athens, 

“I founded your court. Neither Greece 
nor any other city will ever acquire 

a more glorious one. Gentlemen judges, 
be worthy of it. Shun 

improper passions. Let clemency 
accompany justice. If your judgment 

be stern then let it also be pure— 

as pure as an unblemished diamond. 

Let your work be a guide and rule of wisdom 
for good and noble deeds, 


never foolish vengeance.” 
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The citizens replied with feeling, 

“Oh Goddess, our minds cannot find 

adequate payment of gratitude 

for your wonderful benefaction.” 
The green-eyed 

goddess replied, “Mortals, 

divinity asks no payment of you. 

Be virtuous and unbiased. 

This suffices me. Gentlemen judges, 

I have guarded my own right of a single vote.” 


The judges said, “You who dwell 
in the starry sky, Goddess, 
how is it you vote here, with us?” 
“Let not this 
curiosity grieve you. I am not so easy 
with the vote. But should the moment occur 
when you are divided into two factions 
one pro, the other con, without leaving 
the rooms of heaven, you yourselves will 
make use of my vote. Citizens, 
I charge you always to be gracious 
to the accused. In the soul of your Athena 
dwells great, boundless, ancestral forgiveness. 
An impulse from Metis, the crown 
of supreme, celestial wisdom.” 


The Sum 


I do not ask if I am happy or not. 

But one thing I always keep gladly in mind; 
that in the great sum— their sum I abhor, 
that has so many ciphers, I am not one 

of the many units there. I was not counted 
in the total amount. And this joy suffices me. 
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The Bank of the Future 


To make secure my ardous life 
I will withdraw very few deposits 
from the Bank of the Future. 


I doubt if it has a large capital. 
I have begun to fear that at the first crisis 
its payments will suddenly stop. 


Intervention of the Gods 


This will now be done and then that; 

and later, in a year or two—as I judge— 

actions will be thus and so—methods thus and so— 
We will not try for a far-off hereafter. 

We will try for the best. 

The more we try, the worse we get; 

we will complicate matters till we find ourselves 

in complete confusion. Then we will stop; 

it will be the hour for the Gods to work. 

The Gods always come. They will descend 

from their machines, and some they will save, 
others they will lift forcibly, abruptly 

by the waist; and when they bring some order 

they will withdraw. Then this one will do one thing, 
that one another; and in time others 

will do theirs. And we will start again. 
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To the Moon 


Have you paled from ennui 
because of rising to heaven 
and gazing earthwards 
roaming without a mate 
among alien far-off stars? 

It is your perpetual change 

as a joyless compassionless eye 
finds no worthy constancy. 


Ode and Elegy of the Roads 


The walk of the first pedestrian 
the lively cry of the first vendor; 
the opening of the first windows, 
of the first door—is the ode 


the roads have in the morning. 


The footfalls of the last pedestrian, 

the cry of the last vendor; 

the shutting of the doors and windows— 
is the song of the elegy 

the roads have in the evening. 


Artificial Flowers 


I do not want the real narcissus—nor do lilies 
please me, nor real roses. 

They adorn trite, pedestrian gardens. 

Their flesh embitters, tires, pains me— 

I am weary of their fragile beauties. 
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Give me artificial flowers—glories of glass, metal— 
never-fading, never-dying, never-aging forms; 
flowers of superb gardens of another land 

where theories and rhythms and lores dwell. 


I love flowers made of glass or gold, 
genuine gifts of a genuine art, 

dyed in hues lovelier than natural colors 
wrought with mother of pearl and enamel 
with ideal leaves and stalks. 


They pump their grace from wise and purest taste. 
They did not sprout sordid in soil and slime. 

If they have no aroma, we will pour perfumes, 

we will burn myrrhs of sentiment before them. 





Death of Emperor Tacitus 


Emperor Tacitus is ill. 

His extreme old age cannot withstand 
the travails of war. 

He is bedridden in the hateful camp 


in wretched Tuana—so remote. 





He recalls his friendly Campania, 
his garden, his villa, his morning 
stroll—his life six months before. 
And in his agony he curses 

the Senate, the wicked Senate. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Melancholic Hours 


Happy people profane nature. 

Earth is a sanctuary of sorrow. 

Dawn drops the tear of unknown pain; 
the wan orphan afternoons mourn 

and the select soul sings sadly. 


I hear sighs in the breezes, 

I perceive a plaint in the violets. 

I sense the life of the rose is pained; 

the meadows alive with mysterious sorrow; 
a sob echoes within the dense forest. 


People honor the fortunate; 
pseudo-poets hymn them. 

But all of nature’s gates are shut 

to all indifferent, callous, deriding 
aliens who laugh in the unhappy land. 


The Tarantinians Carouse 


Theatres filled, music everywhere; 

debauchery and lewdness here, there, 

athletic and sophistic contests. 

A perennial wreath adorns the statue 

of Dionysus. Not an earthly nook remains 

unsprayed by libations. The citizens of Taranto carouse. 


But the Senators shun this merriment 
and sullen, they say many things in anger 
and each toga fleeing barbarously 

seems like a cloud menacing a storm. 
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Good and Bad Weather 


I am not annoyed if outdoors 
winter spreads fog, clouds, cold. 
Spring, true joy are within me. 
Laughter is a pure-gold sunray, 
there is no other garden like love, 
the warmth of song melts all snows. 


What profit that outdoors spring 

sprouts flowers and sows verdure! 

I have winter within me if my heart hurts. 
Sighs eclipse the most brilliant sun; 

if you have sorrow May resembles December. 
Tears are colder than the freezing snow. 


Singer 


Far from the world, poetic magic intoxicates him. 
For him all the world is lovely poetry. 

Fantasy built for her songster 
a spiritual, strong house that fate cannot shake. 


You may have said, “Life is futile. It is folly 
to think that life consists of the pleasant 
echoes of a flute and nothing else.” Or, “cruel spite 
whips the one who was never persecuted 


by the pain of life’s struggle.” But your judgment 
is delusive, unjust. His nature is divine. 
Judge not in your rational, blind ailment. 


The walls of his house are of magic emerald— 
and voices whisper in them, “Friend, hush. 
Think and hymn. Rejoice, mystic apostle!” 
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Builders 


Progress is a huge building—each 

hauls his stone; some with words, counsels, 
deeds—and day by day it lifts its head 
higher. Should a hurricane, a sudden swell 


come, the good workers throng 

en masse to protect their short-lived work. 
Short-lived for each one’s life is spent 
suffering abuse, pains for a future generation; 


that this generation may know pure happiness, 
long life, wealth, wisdom, 
without base sweat or enslaving work. 


But this fabled generation will never ever live; 
its very perfection will wreck the work 
and all their vain toil will begin anew. 


Oedipus 


Written after reading the description of the painting 


Oedipus and the Sphinx Sy Gustav Moreau. 


The Sphinx is prostrate over him 
with teeth and talons outspread 

and all the furore of life. 

Oedipus succumbed to her first rage, 
her first appearance terrified him— 
such face, such speech 

he had never till then imagined. 

But though the monster rests 

both its paws on Oedipus’ chest 

he has recovered quickly—now 

he no longer fears her for his 
solution is ready and he will win. 
Yet he does not rejoice over this conquest. 
His melancholic glance 
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does not see the Sphinx; far-off he sees 
leading to Thebes, the narrow path 

that will end at Colonus. 

And his soul clearly portends 

that again the Sphinx will accost him there, 
with more difficult and more baffling 
unanswerable enigmas. 


Vulnerant Omnes Ultima Necat 


The metropolis of Bruges, once built 

and lavishly dowered by a mighty Flemish duke 
has a clock with silver portals 

that has been telling time for many aeons. 


The clock said, “My life is cold, colorless, harsh. 
For me each day on earth is alike. 

Friday and Saturday, Sunday, Monday 

are no different. I live—without hope; 

my only pleasure, my only fated variety, 

is the bitter monotony of the world’s destruction. 
When my hands turn sluggish, wasteful, 

each earthly deceit stands before me. 

End and havoc everywhere; din of unassailed strife, 
groans buzzed around me—and I conclude that 
each of my hours wounds; the last one slays.” 


The arch-priest heard the audacious word 

and said, “Clock, this language negates 

your ecclesiastical, lofty rank. 

How did such a thought craftily creep 

into your mind? O foolish, heretical idea! 

An enduring ennui must have for ages 

developed your mind with a dense mist. 

The chorus received another mission 

from the Lord’s house. Each one revives; the last 
one bears fruit.” 
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The Poet and the Muse 


THE POET 


For what purpose, what profit did fate seek ? 
Was it for my failing I was created poet? 
My words are futile, the echoes of my harp, 
even those most musical are false. 


Should I want to hymn noble sentiments, 
I feel that glory and virtue are dreams. 

I find discouragement wherever I look, 
everywhere my foot stumbles on thorns. 


The world is a dark sphere, cold and crafty. 
My beguiling songs image the world. 

I sing of love and joy. Wretched parody, 
wretched harp, prey of all sorts of cheats! 


THE MUSE 


You are not a liar, poet. The world you vision 
is the real one. Only the chords of the harp 
recognize truth, and in this life, 

our only secure guides are these. 


You are priest of the divine. He gave you 

beauty’s lot and the spring. Mellifluous song 

drops from your lips and you are aroma’s treasure— 
golden promise and a heavenly voice. 


If the world is veiled in gloom, have no fear. 

Do not think it constant darkness. 

Friend, you are close to sweetness, flowers, valleys. 
Have courage and step forth. Behold the early dawn! 


Only a light mist startles your sight. 
Under the veil kind nature prepares you 
wreaths of roses, violets, noble narcissus, 
fragrant rewards for your song. 
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The Inkwell 


Poet’s sacred, honest inkwell, 

whence a world emerges from within you, 
as each face draws near you, 

it turns with a new charm. 


Where did your inkstand discover 

the fabulous wealth! As each blot drops 
on the paper it adds one more diamond 
to the diamonds of our fantasy. 





Who taught you the words which you launch 
into the world’s midst to enthuse us? 

Our children’s children will read them 

with the same feeling and warmth. 


Where did you find these words which 

do not seem totally strange— 

though echoing in our ears as if first heard, 

our hearts must have known them in another life? 


The pen you dip resembles a hand 
moving around in the soul’s clock. 
It metes and binds feeling-moments, 
it metes and alters the soul’s hours. 





Poet’s sacred, honest inkstand 

whence a world emerges from your ink— 
now comes to mind how many folk 

will be lost in it if deep sleep 


should overtake the poet some night. 

The words will be there always; but what strange hand 
will be able to find them, fetch them to us? 

You faithful to the poet will say none. 
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Timolaos the Syracusan 


Timolaos is first musician 

of the first city of Sicily. 

Greeks of our Western Greece, 

from Naples and Marseilles, 

Taranto, Regio, Girgenti, 

and from as many other western cities 
of Hesperia crowned with Hellenism, 
rush in throngs to Syracuse 

to hear the glorious musician. 

Most wise in the lyre and guitar, 

he also knows the fine flute, 

tenderest of tender flutes. He produces 
a plaintive melody from the reed. 
And whenever he takes his harp 

in his hands, its chords resound poetry 
of torrid Asia—initiation 

of voluptuousness, sweet musing, 
fragrance of Ecbatana and Ninos. 


But amid the many praises, 

amid the costly gifts, 

the good Timolaos is very sad. 

Robust Samos wine does not gladden him. 
By keeping silent he insults the symposium. 
Some vague sorrow possesses him, 

the sorrow of his great failing. 

He feels that his instruments are hollow 
while his soul is music-filled. 

Painstaking, perseverent, vainly 

he strives to pour out his mystic notes. 

His finest harmonies remain 

mute and latent within him. 

The enthusiastic throngs admire 
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each thing he blames and scorns. 
The loud praises disturb him 
and amid the costly gifts, 

the musician remains distraught. 


Horace in Athens 


In the room of Leah the haetera 

where elegance, wealth, a soft bed are found, 
a youth holding jasmine is talking. 

Many gems adorn his fingers. 


She wears a white silk himation 
with red anatolic embroidery. 

His speech is Attic and clear, 

his pronunciation has a slight accent 


betraying the Tiber and Latium regions. 
The young man confesses his love 

and the Athenian listens in silence 

to Horace, her eloquent lover. 


Dazzled, she sees new worlds of Beauty 
in the passions of the great Italian. 


“There Is A Blessed Joy” 


There is a blessed joy 

a consolation in this sorrow. 

This end has rid us of so many 
shameful mobs, so much ennui is gone. 


“That music is most loved,” a poet said, 
“that cannot be sounded.” 

And I judge the most select 

life is that which cannot be lived. 
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Sam-el-Nesim 
(breath of the breeze) 


(an annual fair which coincides with the Orthodox Easter Monday 
when the Egyptians pour out to the country and spend the day) 


Our pallid Egypt 

with arrow-laden sun, 
acrid, spiteful, scorches and whips 
and tires it with thirst and disease. 

Our sweet Egypt 

in a gay fair 
gets drunk, forgets, adorns itself, rejoices 
and scorns the tyrannical sun. 


Joyous Sam-el-Nesim, innocent country fair, 
proclaims the Spring. 

Alexandria with her many dense roads empties; 

the good Egyptian wants to celebrate 

the joyous Sam-el-Nesim and he becomes a nomad. 
Many battalions of holiday-lovers 


pour out of everywhere. The Cambari’ fills 
and the sea-green, musing Machmoudian,” 
Mex,® Mocharembei,* Ramlion’ are jammed. 
Countrysides of happy people throng 
in solemn, serene merriment, hold contests 

to see who will win most chariots. 


For the Egyptian preserves his solemnity 
even at the fair. 

He adorns his fez with flowers but his face 

is fixed. He murmurs monotonous songs 

gaily. There is much elan in his thoughts, 
least in his movements. 


Our Egypt has no rich verdure, 
no delightful creeks or springs, 











'Cambari—name of a slum section. Cambari means shrimp, docks. 
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no high mountains and broad shades. 

But it has magic flowers fallen aflame 
from the torch 

of Phtha,° exhaling unknown fragrance, 

aromas in which nature swoons. 


Amid admiring circles the sweet-famed singer 
is warmly applauded; 

in his tremulous voice love pains 

expire; his song is a bitter plaint 

of the fickle Phatmas’ or cruel Eminy,’ 
wiliest Zenap.* 


With shaded tents and cold sherbet 
fever and dust are routed, 
hours flee as moments, like fleet steeds 
in the smooth plain and their gleaming manes 
fan out gaily over the fair, 
gild the joyous Sem-el-Nesim. 


Our pallid Egypt 

with arrow-laden sun, 
acrid, spiteful, scorches and whips 
and tires it with thirst and disease. 


Our sweet Egypt 

in a gay fair 
gets drunk, forgets, greets 
and scorns the tyrannical sun. 


4Mocharembei—ancient center of the town, once aristocratic. 
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2Machmoudia—Canal. 
5Ramlion— 


the main residential section of Alexandria. ®Phtha—Egyptian God. *Phatmas, Eminy— 
wives of Mohammed. 8Zenap—girl’s name. 
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A Love 


Misfortune does not lessen however much you speak of it, 
but there are pains that cannot remain silent in the heart. 
They thirst to give vent, speak out the complaint. 

Antony loved me and I loved him. 

He gave me his word he’d not wed another! 

But he was quite poor, quite proud. 

That’s why he left on an ill-fated boat, 

intending to find work, learn a trade. 

He wished to be a seaman, a captain one day, 

then wed with a peaceful heart. 

Ah, the year was not ended; father falls, 

breaks his leg and right hand. 

My mother fell ill. Whatever was left us, 

a bit of old copper, something of silver, 

a few diamond chips my mother had saved 

were sold for a song. 

Our misfortunes became village talk. 

They spread the news 

in the best homes; from his mansion 

Stavros came often as friend of our house, 

protector; ... he looked into my eyes with love. 


My father was not working; my mother was not embroidering. 
I toiled day and night, poured my eyesight 

yet I could not earn their bread. 

Stavros was rich, had a generous heart. 

He was simple, unassuming, unpretending, 

he secretly gave them the means, helped them to live. 
My soul rejoiced for my poor parents— 

my soul wept for my poor soul. 

The unlucky day was not long in coming, 

when he stood beside me in the field, held 

my hand, looked at me . . . I trembled like a leaf 

for I knew what he wished and I did not love him .. . 
His words faltered on his lips—till he said, 
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“Phroso it is for their sakes you do not wed me.” 


“No,” my heart cried out to me seeking Antony. 

But the wild North wind rose heavily; 

they said his ship was lost in strange seas. 

Ah, how was the harsh poisonous lie uttered! . . . 
Ah, how can I live a wretch weeping night, day! .. . 


My father spoke much to persuade me. 

But my good mother said never a word to me, 

she just looked into my eyes and sorrow and poverty 
poured over her. I lost all courage. 

I could not hold out. I gave him my hand. My heart 
was buried deep in the sea. 

All the village girls envied my luck, 

for wedding a rich husband, a grand aristocrat, 

I, a village girl, I, a poor girl. 

The village had never seen a finer wedding 

than ours. Young, old gathered 

to see the aristocrat’s lucky bride. 

They strew our road with lilacs, roses. 

Dances and music everywhere, songs and feasts. 

For me it was night. All robed in black. 





One night as I stood forlorn at my door 

only four months after I wed him, 

I see before me Antony’s shadow. 

I thought I was dreaming, I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
till he said, “My love, why are you sad? 

Our troubles are over, I’ve come to wed you!” 
Bitterly I greeted him, bitterly I told him all. 

I clasped his hands tightly in mine as before. | 
As before I kissed him and wept on his neck. 
I told him I never had loved another. 

I told him they had lied to me, I believed 

he was drowned in the storm . . . only for 
my parents’ sakes I was wed... . 

I preferred woes with him, poverty, scorn 
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than all earth’s riches brought by another .. . 
I told him I loved him the same but now 

my love is a blazing, unquenched flame, 

now that I know that never, never, never 

can he be mine—I his . . . and I told him, 

if a little of the old love remained, 

to swear never to see me again... 

I told him much else I cannot recall. 

My head was fevered. I was out of my mind. 


Now all has ended. My life has blackened. 

This world for me will have joy no more. 

Would that death had taken me! But how can I die, 
I have a heart-wound, but I am still young. 


Our Dearest White Youth 


Our dearest white youth, 

ah, our white, our snow-white youth, 

so infinite and brief, 

spreads its archangel-wings over us! .. . 

Ever weary, ever loving; 

it melts, faints among white horizons. 

Ah, it goes there, wanes among white horizons, 
flees forever. 


Forever, no. It will return, 

it will come back, return 

with its white limbs, its white grace, 

our white youth will come and take us. 

It will hold us by its white hands 

and with a thin shroud shed from its whiteness, 
a snow-white shroud shed from its whiteness 

it will cover us. 
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Voice from the Sea 


The sea emits a hidden voice— 
a voice entering 


our heart, moves 
and delights it. 


The sea intones a tender song, 

a song composed by three great poets, 
the sun, the air, the sky. 

It chants with her divine voice 

when summer weather spreads serenity 
like a gown over her shoulders. 


Her melody wafts breezy messages 
to souls. She recalls past youth 
without rancor and pining. 

Past loves speak in secret, 
forgotten sentiments re-live 

within the waves’ sweet breathing. 


The sea intones a tender song, 

a song composed by three great poets, 
the sun, the air, the sky. 

As you look at her moist plain, 

as you see her infinite verdure, 

her field so near and so far, 


replete with yellow flowers that the light 

like a gardener has sown, joy grips you, 
intoxicates you, lifts your heart. 

If you are young, the sea’s longing 

will flow through your veins; out of its love 

the wave will speak one word; it will spray 
your love with a mystic aroma. 
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The sea emits a hidden voice— 
a voice entering 

our hearts, moves 
and delights it. 


Is it a song or plaint of the drowned, 
the tragic plaint of the dead, 
shrouded for their wives, their children, 
their parents, their lonely nest, 

as they are lashed by the bitter sea? 


It dashes them against crags, jagged rocks, 

tangles them among weeds, drags then in, 
discards them; 

they run as if they were alive, 

with frightened, wide-open eyes, 

their wild hands extended 

in their last agony. 


Is it a song or plaint of the drowned, 

the tragic plaint of the dead 

pining for a Christian cemetery, 

a grave that kin spray with tears, 

beloved hands adorn with flowers, 

where the sun pours warm, compassionate light? 


A grave guarded by the immaculate cross 
where sometime some priest will go 

to burn incense and say a prayer, 

fetched by a widow recalling her husband, 
or son, or sometimes a pitying friend. 

They commemorate the dead; and the soul 
forgiven rests more peacefully. 
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By the Open Window 


In the serenity of the autumn night 
I sit by the open window 
for whole hours wrapt in 
perfect, delightful quiet. 
The light rain of leaves falls. 
The sighs of my destructible world 
echo in my destructible nature. 
But the sigh is sweet; it soars as a blessing. 
My window opens up a world 
unknown, a source of ineffable, 
perfumed memories is offered me. 
Wings flap at my window. 
Cool autumn spirits speaking 
in their innocent tongue 
come and wrap me round. 
I sense formless, far-reaching hopes 
and in the venerable silence 
of creation my ears hear melodies; 
they hear crystalline, mystical 
music from the chorus of stars. 


The House of the Soul 


Desires stroll in the house of the soul— 
lovely ladies silken-gowned, 

sapphire crowned. 

They own all the halls, from the doorway 
to the rear. In the largest hall, 

on nights when their blood is ardent— 
they dance and drink with loosened hair. 


Outside the halls pale and poorly clad 
in outmoded suits 
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virtues roam, listen in bitterness 

to the fete given by drunken hetaerae. 

Faces glued to window panes 

gaze silently, soberly 

at the lights, diamonds, flowers of the dance. 


Speech and Silence 


“If words have no meaning, 
silence is precious.” 
—ARABIAN PROVERB 


Silence is golden and speech is silver. 


What profane one pronounced such blasphemy ? 

What mute, blind, slothful Asian resigned to 

blind, mute fate pronounced this? What insane wretch, 
humanity’s stranger, insulting virtue 

called the soul a chimera and speech silver? 

Our only divine gift contains all— 

enthusiasm, sorrow, joy, love; 

our only human trait in our bestial nature! 

You who call it silver do not believe 

in the future dissolving silence, mysterious word. 

You do not luxuriate in wisdom, progress does not charm you; 
with ignorance—golden silence—you are satisfied. 

You are ill. Insentient silence is a grave disease; 

while warm, compassionate speech is health. 

Silence is shadow and night, speech is daylight. 

Speech is truth, life, immortality. 

Let us speak, let us speak—silence does not suit us 

since we are created in the image of the Word. 

Let us speak, let us speak—since within us speaks 
divine thought, the soul’s spiritual speech. 
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Elegy of the Flowers 


Loveliest flowers flourish in spring; 

youth seems lovelier 

than all field flowers. But soon it 

wilts and waning doesn’t bloom anew. 
Jasmine sprays youth with the tears of dew. 


Loveliest flowers flourish in summer, 
but eyes do not see them the same 
and other hands pin them to other breasts. 


The same months come, but they look different. 


Faces change and do not recognize them. 


Loveliest flowers flourish in summer. 

But they do not always stay with our joy. 
Some delight us, others embitter us; 

and they grow among graves where we mourn, 
even as they color our laughing fields. 


Summer returns and fields bloom anew. 
But it is hard to reach from the window. 
The pane seems smaller—smaller, fades. 
The pained eye grows misty, numb, 

our plodding tired feet do not hold us. 


This year fields do not bloom anew for us. 
Forgotten August roses wreathe us, 

our former years return rapidly, 

loving shadows sweetly beckon us, 

and lull our poor heart to slumber deep. 
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The Tears of Phaeton’s Sisters 


As light in matter, as diaphanous 
gold, is precious ambergris. 

When a hateful, frantic power 
envying Phaeton cast him headlong 


from the heavens, 

his sisters came dressed in mourning 

to the watery grave of Heridanus 

and the wretched ones wept, day, night. 


All mortals mourned with them 

the vanity of soaring dreams. 

O cruel chance, O hateful fate, 
Phaeton fell headlong from the clouds. 


Within our humble hearths 

let us live contented and lowly; 
let us drive out hearts’ desires, 
let every bent heavenward cease. 


The wretched ones kept on weeping, 
Phaeton’s sisters kept weeping, 

on each of Heridanus’ folds, 

their wan faces were mirrored. 


With deepest feeling the earth received 
and hoarded the sacred tears 

of the sisters. As seven days passed 

and the eighth brightened into dawn 





their many weepings were 

given up to eternal brilliance 

and transformed into lustrous amber. 
O choice stone! O good tears! 


Noble lament, envied lament, 

loving, sparkling,— 

honorable sisters with tears of light, 

you mourned the handsomest lad on earth. 
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Bacchic 


Weary of the world’s delusive instability 
I found solace in my glass; 
I lock life, hope, desire within it; 

Give me to drink. 


I feel like a sailor saved from a shipwreck, 
far from present mishaps, life’s storms; 
I find myself on a safe harbor boat; 

Give me to drink. 





O! robust heat of my wine, you remove 
each chilling influence, cold envy, disgrace; 
slanders, malice do not touch me; 

Give me to drink. 


I see truth no longer graceless, bare. 

I have enjoyed another life, I have a new world; 

I find myself in a broad dream-meadow— 
Give, give me to drink! 


If this is poison, if I find in this 

death’s bitterness, still I find happiness, 

pleasure, joy, elation in my poison; 
Give me to drink. 























Contemporary Yiddish Poems 


TRANSLATED BY AARON SCHMULLER 


Evening Song 


YEHOASH 


Now comes the quiet evening-hour 
With gold and purple paces, 

And Summer-day and Summer-night 
Merge with their kissing graces. 


Now blue and large the mountains loom, 
So dim and small the valleys; 

And emanating from afar 

A song all toneless rallies. 


And like an incense rising high, 

The scent of meadow-flowers; 

And a self-hallowing mute world rests 
In flushed and glowing hours .. . 


Hope and Believe 


[. L. Peretz 


Hope says: Spring approaches nearer, 
Soon the butterflies will swing! 

And new nests with new birds in them 
Their new melodies will sing. 


Says Believe: The night will vanish, 
Heavy clouds shall disappear; 

And again the sky’s blue looming 
New with stars and suns all clear. 
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New the roses, fresh the flowers, 
Rousing season sweet and brave; 

All will sing with fragrant blooming— 
Even our own humble grave. 


Hey, There, Years of Youth! 


ABRAHAM REISEN 


Hey, there, years of youth! 
Since you cannot stay, 
Why do you persist 
Blocking my way! 


New-arriving years 

I would meet gladly; 
But you block the road, 
Lingering round me. 


And for all that, 

You speak prideful boast: 
“We the years of youth 
Alone deserve a toast!” 


It’s easy to portray 

Hours of bygone pride . . . 
Still I say farewell, 

Setting forth my ride. 


Winter can be fair, 

Soft the falling snow; 

On a sprightly sled 

Reach good fortune’s glow. 


Set the harnessed horse, 
Winter-bells ring clear: 
For the man of mind 
Winter holds no fear . . . 
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From Chedder 


ABRAHAM REISEN 


My heart is filled with fright 

Like that of a little boy making his way 

From chedder' on a cold winter night, 

Somehow separated from his singing companions— 
Finding himself alone in the center of the marketplace. 

A wintry night, dark and cold... 

He still perceives the sound of distant singing, 

His eyes still capturing final glimmer 

Of light emitted by their paper lanterns . . . 

Soon everything disappears—no sound, nor light! 

Alone, alone he plods his way homeward. And home is far away! 
His little lantern taken by a companion .. . 

He walks... he runs... the wind prodding him on... 
His small, weary limbs wobbling— 

Naive child’s heart beating, fearfully beating .. . 


1 Chedder—a school for Jewish children. It was customary, in European countries during 
the winter season, for attending pupils to remain at their studies throughout the day and 


part of the night.—A. S. 


The Turkish Shawl 


Itz1kK FEFER 


I gaze at the silken, the old Turkish shawl, 
And suddenly memory cascades like a fall. 


I gaze at the old Turkish shawl and I muse, 
Beholding old patterns in thoughts I peruse. 


O time! O ages! I hear beckoning call: 
Emboldened descriptions of old Turkish shawl. 


In colorful shawl I sense shades of strong drive, 
In folds the long ages traversing, alive. 


I fancy I have seen this shawl long ago, 
But, hack me and saw me, just when I don’t know! 
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In which age, which century, what sort of land, 
It seems I have touched it with my very hand, 


Fondling, tenderly touching rarest of stuff: 
Perhaps I perceived it in sleep, dream-helf fluff? 


Surely the same, very same colorful touch 
With fingers all trembling I fondle and clutch; 


Bewildered and moved, I stand viewing the shawl, 
Recollecting the folds, old folds as they fall, 


Like stilled waves of a sea that silently came, 
Though lacking old redness, though lacking old flame. 


The blue of it waning, a freshness that fades, 
Its greenness a valley in autumnal shades. 


I seem to recall busy grandfather’s face 
Transacting with Turks in an old marketplace, 


Then bringing the shawl to his new-made young bride, 
Who viewed it with wonder, admiring each side. 


I think that my grandma, before she had gone, 
The shawl to her daughters was wont to pass on... 


So each generation had passed on the shawl, 
Threads ever absorbing tears’ bitterness, gall; 


Hands’ tender touches on flowers preserving, 
Dazzle of ages with boldness conserving. 


On holidays praising the splendor and shine 
And guarding the traces of old, flaming wine. . . 


But no, I’m mistaken! This glowing design 
I note holds no traces of that flaming wine. 


Wine, though it dazzles, its glow will soon end; 
I detect in these drops a more fiery trend... 


They burn my fingers, in them fluttering 
Old hidden currents, pain’s heated sting . . . 


Of ages far-distant—not clear to the mind— 
O drops that are deafening, making me blind . . . 
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Swing of the lash on them, smacking of fears, 
Smacking of bayonets steeped in blood, tears .. . 


Bewildered, downcast, my gaze darkened, forlorn— 
The shawl mutilated, molested and torn! 


It happened one evening, the time of a fight, 
The shawl waved like a flag, a flag in the night; 


Fluttered and waved, on a bloody track outspread, 
My sister and shaw] by a bullet parted. 


I gaze at my sister, at rest by a fall, 
Beside her—lies sprawling the old, wounded shawl. 


To a Little Jewish Boy in a Little Jewish Town 


MolsHE SCHIMMEL 


Weep not, little boy, wipe your tears, see final good: 
Wounds shall be healed, our wounds dripping with blood. 


We stand alone, alone against the sun that sets: 
Alone in anguish which our poverty begets. 


We alone find solace for you and me, all the poor: 
Alone we shall plaster the walls, repair the door. 


Let them threaten with knives, assault, loot again, again: 
We shall patch the pillows, restore each broken pane. 


Once, again and again, with decisive strength dowered: 
We shall wait, with endurance and patience empowered. 


Weep not, little boy, wipe your tears, still your feeling: 
We shall mend the table, the benches, the ceiling. 


We shall reconstruct the house, the house they destroyed: 
Painted walls gleam anew when the sun is employed. 


Weep not, little boy, spare your eyes for a bright day: 
Spring shall yet find us, find us again on his way. 


Old, decaying forces shall surely disappear: 
Hands that slew your parents or those you held so dear. 
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Aesop and the Donkey 


ELIezer STEINBERG 


Aesop, the fable-writer, though feeling free and brave, 
Was in reality a slave. 

(Perhaps you do not know, then hear and be amazed!) 
One scorching summer day 

Swimming in a sea of firelight, 

Aesop drove a donkey, heavy-burdened 

In mission of his master. 

The poor beast panting, snorting with the nose, 
Conveys a thoughtful pose or plea: 

At last ...a patch of grass ...a tree... 

Where we might rest in cool of shade... 

But Aesop drives the donkey on! 

The poor beast of a donkey shakes his head 

And breaks into conversation: 

“Ah, Aesop, you too? You 

Who penetrate my vitals, heart and mind, 

Drawing allegoric inspiration, 

You too propose to build a wall 

Dividing beast and humankind ? 

Do you not see I can hardly pull my legs? .. . 

An inn by no means near . .. my load by no means light . . . 
Could we but stop for a brief respite? 

But no: you drive on! Not so bad for you, 

An idle goer, to drive on! .. .” 

“Say no more,” replied Aesop, “it’s a story old, a very old one: 
For rest comes only when the trip is done, 

Returning from the marketplace . . . 

See, I too bear on my back a mountain-lump! . . . 
(For Aesop, it is known, had a hump.) 

“Bear your load, then, bear it well— 

I have a parable to tell concerning 

A frog and a king, 

Or better still, about a giant whose feet led 
Quarrelsome discussion with his head, 
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And the moral: We are all God’s handiwork: 
The earth bears mountains, 

And mountains bear the snow, 

And snow the chill and woe 

Of graying crowns 

That look down 

To that abyss, the seventieth step...” 


’ 


Aesop discoursed ... He could go on and on! 
With gentle hand his longish beard caressing, 
And his wisdom spreading rainbows overhead: 
But the donkey, impervious to aphoristic wit— 
Suddenly drops dead! 


Of Hunger 


Issac KATZENELSON 


Come out, my dear, come out to die 
In the open street. 

Take along our pale children, 

Out on the sidewalk’s hard concrete. 


Take the oldest and middle one, 

Take our thirdborn as well—though younger 
He will demonstrate how a full-grown Jew 
Shall die in the street of hunger. 


Come out in the street, in Karmelitzka, 
Hand in hand with the noisy swirl: 

Some walk, some fall, some remain seated. 
Karmelitzka has turned to a grand whirl. 


Come out! Out of the house! 

I am ashamed of myself—in empty home 
To lie alone as in a living grave! 

A hungry man must not stay to die alone. 


Out in the open it is no shame—in the street 
The pain-racked and swollen lie about: 
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Legions of them, horde on horde, 
Together dying, passing out. 


We, too, shall stretch upon the sidewalks, 
No, we shall not stretch but fall: 
No, no, not fall, but array a row of hearts 
And die, die each of us and all. 


Out in the street! .. . 





Mute My Tongue 


EsTHER SHUMIATCHER 


Mute my tongue, 

My body blind; 
Come, my song, 
Brace me, unbind .. . 


In your body 
Moon’s own sheen: 
Sharp and steady, 
Razor-keen ... 


Clear as snow 

Your whiteness true; 
In pain and woe 
Iam you... 





Execution: A Ghetto Poem 


ABRAHAM SUTZKEVER 


I am digging a grave, as ordered and told! 
And seek in the earth consolation bold. 


I dig and I cut and a worm oh so small 
Trembles beneath: Oh the pity of it all! 
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Under shovel that splits him—wonders I see: 
The worm divided into two, into three. 


I dig down further—there are three, there are four: 
Have I, then, created this life more and more? 


Sun rises again in my darkening mood, 
Replenishing hope, adding strength to my arm: 


A creeper so small, of so lowly a brood, 
Will not yield: Are you, then, more lowly than worm? 


My Days 
H. Lervicx 


My days lie spreading like lunar light 
Across all spaces, 

Ranging over all branches. 

And birds come screaming 

From nearby woods, day’s end approaching, 
They scream and scream and remain silent. 
They seat themselves on all fences 

And on all wires, 

Then they lie down beside me. 


A new dazzling luminosity rises 

On cooled-off life, 

When lone evening, like a body 
Spreading, nearing close, 

Then weaving and knotting 

Its arms around me, 

Tears from my lips 

Chants of joy, bygone joy. 

But I remain still, like the slumbering birds, 
Or like a tree or a stone 

I scream no more of bliss bygone, lost. 
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Leaves of An Old Volume 
H. Lervicx 


I touch borders of an old volume 
Or leaves slumbering between covers, 
And I sense a stream of unexpected warmth. 
I sense a breath and hear a voice saying: 
The life you lived thus far, 
Though old-age years advancing, 
Are merely life’s preliminary. 
Therefore bind years in a sack, 
Swing them on shoulders and go, 
Begin life anew in reality. 


I obey the voice. I do not question nor trace 
Life’s beginnings in true reality. 

I do not question, for my brain and heart 

Are breathlessly trembling with revelation 
Disclosing my life to date as mere preliminary, 
And even greater than revelation the joy 
Growing expectant, suspenseful. 

Flaming unknown power engulfing me, 

I grasp with both awakened hands 

My heavy knotted sack of years. 

Effortlessly loading it on shoulders 

I take a step, a hopeful fortune-step 

Spanning forth with song from wall to wall, 
Proclaiming to every shadow, every household corner 
That soon—verily soon—or any given moment 
Flaring out radiant initial light, 

Blazing along border of preliminary life 

Or signifying sign or new beginning 
Long-awaited, long hoped-for 

Life in true reality. 
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Poems by Elizabeth Bartlett 


After the Storm 


That morning, after the storm, 
Everyone gathered about the tree 

And marveled at its fall, 

The body leaning gently on one arm, 
Its mighty head now cushioned by deep 
Branches, seemingly asleep. 


“You wouldn’t think a storm,” one said, 
Then broke off, staring at the fruit 
That never would be eaten red 

And sweetened by the sun, or set 

In jars and slowly left to cool, 

The ripening years ahead gone, too. 


“It was the wind.” “The rain.” Each spoke 
A part of truth out of his own mouth 

With words that could not make it whole 
Because the naked roots showed 

How much there was to doubt, 

The secret in the darkness crying loud. 


Even a tree, she thought, biting her tongue 
And bringing her childish thoughts down, 
Remembering the climbs, the stout swing hung 
On rafters soaring to the sun, 

A tree built like a tower 

So you could visit God and talk for hours. 


The men sawed logs and timber all that day 
Until there was nothing left, not 

Even a shadow where you could wait 

And hide to see if it would wake, 

Then they buried the hole and forgot 

What else they might have covered with the sod. 
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Dead trees tell no tales, she thought, 

Nor empty nests, nor little girls who see 
How helpless all things are when caught 
By storm, no matter how big or 

Strong or secure, and she walked quietly 
Into the house to help with the next meal. 


An Empty Stable 


They tell us there is nothing 
And this we believe. 

They say that the myth is dream 
And we can not sleep. 

For they are wise men and kings 
Of men who have seen 
Everything there is to see 

And they know we weep. 


Like children who know nothing 
But what they are told 

And in their ignorance grow 
More and more like sheep, 

We follow where the bell rings, 
Where the wind is blown, 
Where the darkness hovers close 
And the way is deep. 


They tell us no angels sing 

This night and we dread 

They may be right about death 
Instead of a birth 

For we have heard sad tidings 
Of black signs and red 

That speak of hate towards men 
And of war on earth. 
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While the place to which they bring 
Us, has neither gifts 

Nor warmth nor cheer, and the crib, 
We find, is empty. 

So our hearts, seeing these things 
Have nothing to give 

Us, nothing to worship, 

Are weary, heavy. 


The Sign Is Zeta 


The sign is zeta in a hunter’s sky 
Where my flamingo flies 
Towards the waiting gun. 


High over the horizon comes its cry 
On flaming wings that rise 
To embrace the sun. 


Too late for return or retreat, its way 
Confused by the smoke and blaze 
Of the final flight 


Zigzag it turns as it burns through the gray 
Like a scar on the face 
Of the parting light. 


Then zero . . . until the ash hissing sea 
Brings an echoed release 
For beauty so brave. 


Truly the waves wash up and over me 
As the zodiac clouds sift peace 
On the darkened grave. 
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The Creation 


Out of the white and the blue 
Out of the mist and the ice 
Out of the wind and the flame 
The creature came. 


With eyes as brilliant as the light 
With ears as lucid as the sound 
With feet as sudden as the thought 
The creature caught 





A breath from the yawning sky 
A drop from the nodding sea 

A root from the sleeping earth 
And from their birth 


Measured the length of the seasons 
Balanced the rhythm of the tides 
Secured the growing of the seed 
And woke the need 


Of the dream inside the egg 
Of the thirst within the cell 
Of the shape beneath the bone 
Then took a stone 


And breaking the silent void 
And loosing the swollen stream 
And cutting the golden thread 
The creature said 





Here on this dot of bounded space 
Here in this point of moving time 
Here with this seal of life and death 
I fix my breath 


That all the works of my hands 
That all the passions of my heart 
That all the wonders of my brain 
Shall here remain. 
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I, Gilgamesh, Rama, Adam 
I, Phoenician, Saxon, Mayan 
I, peasant, leader, architect 
By this, reject 


Perpetual day or night 
Everlasting rain or drought 
Eternal struggle or peace 
Until words cease 


Between infinite men and gods 
Between partisan young and old 
Between ultimate right and wrong 
For each is strong. 


Let calendar be as record 
Let monument be as witness 
Let history here determine 
Which shall win. 


Then the sky hurled its lightning 
Then the sea roared its thunder 
Then the earth reared its fire 

To show their ire 


At the vanity of the ego 

At the rashness of the sower 
At the folly of the dreamer 
And redeemer 


Who would thus destroy the sun 
Who would thus defy the flood 
Who would thus pollute the air 
And showed him there 


The blinding vision of the truth 
The deafening echoes of the damned 
The crashing madness of the plan 


That he began. 
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And when he saw the faces 

And when he heard the weeping 
And when he knew the sickness 
That men possess 


As mortal children of ambition 
As transient strangers of desire 
As fatal victims of perfection 
Released by none 


From the essence of the grape 
From the music of the reed 
From the incense of the bow] 
The creature stole 


The power of forgetfulness 
The illusion of contentment 
The promise of exaltation 
Making them one 


That the lost and unfulfilled 
That the laughter and the pain 
That the glory and defeat 

Be complete 


Seeing how frail is the candle 
Hearing how brief is the song 
Knowing how soon is the temple 
Darkened and still 


Then blew the light from his eyes 
Then poured the sound from his ears 
Then slipped the root from his feet 
And went as fleet 


Into the white and the blue 
Into the mist and the ice 
Into the wind and the flame 
The way he came. 
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A Man of Moods 


KrisHNA BALpEv VaIp 


Translated by the author from his original in Hindi. 


ARLIER, Lachman Singh was with my friend, Anil. Prior to 
that he worked as a sort of bearer in a modest eating-shop. And 
before that he used to sit outside the coffee house, polishing shoes. 
Lachman Singh is an expert in North Indian cuisine; he knows 
how to give a fairly deceptive appearance to the house without 
much cost; he washes clothes with the cleverness of a dhobi; he can 
handle children better than a mother; but his forte is shoe-polishing, 
at which perhaps he is a master. Shoes polished by him shine with 
the glitter of a mirror and wear for years without a crack or crease. 
At this work, Lachman Singh forgets himself. After applying a 
layer of polish on the shoes he brushes them awhile with a tender- 
ness reminiscent of a warm old lady caressing a child’s head. Then 
he takes a shoe and, holding it on his right knee, rubs the toe with a 
piece of rag, beginning with slow movements, climaxing them with 
breath-taking speed. While rubbing, sometimes his tongue emerges, 
sometimes his teeth are fast set and sometimes a film-song escapes 


his lips. 


Lachman Singh claims that polishing a pair of shoes requires 
no less skill and labour than making one. 

Once Anil asked him: “Lachman Singh, why did you give up 
shoe-polishing ? Why, you're an artist at this, a real one. . . .” 

Lachman Singh had answered with a smile—a smile envelop: 
all he says—“Well, Bhai Sahib, an idea arose in my mind one day; ! 
said to myself, Lachman Singh, shouldn’t you stop touching every: 
one’s shoes? And there and then I gave it up and went over to that 
eating-shop. Lachman Singh, you see, is a man of moods.” 

Then Lachman Singh told Anil that before polishing shoes he 
used to work in a garage, where he had to wash all sorts of auto 
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something. His car used to come in frequently. One day this person 
gave him an unexpectedly large tip—a ten-rupee note—that brought 
Lachman Singh immediately down on his knees. 

“I said, ‘Sahib, if I have to serve I'll serve you.’ He was puzzled 
a trifle at first, but being green of heart, he said ‘yes’ and I bade 
? goodbye to the garage. The Sahib wanted me to complete the month 
_ lest I should lose my pay. But I said, ‘Sahib, Lachman Singh is a 

man of sudden moods, he doesn’t care for money.’ ” 


mobiles. It was there he made friends with a European, a John 


At this Anil naturally remarked, “Perhaps you quarrelled with 
him later.” 

Lachman Singh smiled, “Not at all, Bhai Sahib. I’ve never 
quarrelled with anyone, and may I never do! The reasons were 
different. He was a great drinker, you see. One day he abused me. 
| Besides I didn’t fancy his wife much. She was so hard to please. So 
one day I folded my hands before him and offered my resignation. 
He said, ‘Why, Lachman Singh! Do you want more?’ I said, ‘No, 
Sahib, Lachman Singh is a moody man and he cares not for money 
but he can’t stay a day more.’ The Sahib realized he was dealing 
with a strong man. With a laugh he said, ‘All right, settle your 
accounts with Mem-Sahib, and here is your tip.’ I took the two 
ten-rupee notes he was offering me. After some time that very day 
when the Mem heard about this she started murmuring. I could see 
that she wasn’t happy about the tip. I may not know a word of 
English but I can understand it when it concerns me. So I immedi- 
| ately rushed to the bazaar and purchased a tricycle worth thirty-five 
/ rupees. I got the shopkeeper to write on a chit these words: ‘From 
. Lachman Singh to Jimmy.’ I tagged that on to the machine, came 
_ home and presented it to their youngest child. The Sahib and his 
| Mem were speechless. Even now if they see me on the roadside they 
stop their car to ask me how I am doing. Bhai Sahib, no one can 
_ say of Lachman Singh that he is mercenary.” 


patent. 
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Anil told me that his own contact with Lachman Singh de- 
veloped rather fast. Before his marriage Anil often went to Lachman 
Singh’s eating-shop for meals and tea. One day he had just sat down 
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when Lachman Singh approached him and whispered that the 
meat was rather stale and that he should eat something else. This 
pleased Anil much. He tried to give Lachman Singh a tip which 
was refused with a polite smile. That was the beginning of their 
friendship. And soon after that Anil was married. Lachman Singh 
was one of the wedding party. 

A few days later Anil took Shakuntala to the shop while show.- 
ing her round his pre-marital haunts. Lachman Singh greeted them 
with great exhuberance and said, rather loudly, “Bhai Sahib, the 
bride is a real beauty.” Shakuntala was embarrassed. Lachman Singh 
saw through it and said to Anil in an audible whisper, “Haven't 
you told her that I am an old friend?” Shakuntala frowned at this, 

After they had eaten Anil felt in his pocket but Lachman Singh 
instantly caught his hand, saying with appeal in his voice, “Today's 
fare was from me.” Shakuntala resented this but Anil was not able 
to pay for the meal despite her insistence. 

And perhaps that very day Lachman Singh said to Anil, “Bhai 
Sahib, if you don’t mind, I have an offer to make; in fact, it’s a re- 
quest. You see, I am fed up with the owner of this dirty place. He is 
dishonest, every inch of him. Now, how can Lachman Singh get on 
with a rogue and a cheat? If Bhabi has no objection, I may as well 
start living with you.” 

When Anil hesitated a little, Lachman Singh remarked, 
“There’s not much to think about, Bhai Sahib. It means both times 
meals in exchange for faithful service. You needn’t worry about pay 
for I’ll accept anything you can easily spare. I don’t need money. . 


When I met Lachman Singh, he had already put in a year or s0 
with Anil and Shakuntala. And, if he was to be believed, this period, 


brief though it was, had wrought certain basic changes in Anil. F7 
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Changes for which he held Shakuntala responsible, largely if not F 


entirely. For instance, in the beginning he used to address Anil a 
Bhai Sahib and Shakuntala as Bhabi. Anil never took it ill. But 
Shakuntala did. So he had to change his mode of address to Sahib 
for Anil and Bibiji for Shakuntala. 


“I know that servants are expected to address the master ani 


mistress like that, but our relations, you see, are slightly different. F 
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Even then I wouldn’t have taken it ill had Anil Bhai Sahib shown 
some disagreement with Bhabi. ’Tis true people are generally obedi- 
ent to their wives but... .” 

Behind their backs even now he stuck to his earlier mode of 
address for Shakuntala and Anil. 

I was then staying with Anil, for I had no home of my own. 
Lachman Singh and I had taken to each other like the proverbial bed- 
fellows in adversity. So he often took time off from domestic chores 
and took me into confidence about many things that bothered him. 

“The rest is all right, but I just can’t stand this bad habit of 
Bhabi. Every morning when I return from the market, she wants 
me to account for every pie. I naturally take it ill and when I take 
anything ill I lose my temper. The matter goes to Anil Bhai Sahib. 
Now, tell me, is it fair to suspect an honest man?” 

Sometimes he said: “I don’t know why Anil Bhai Sahib is going 
from bad to worse with regard to me. Yesterday you weren’t in. I 
was in the kitchen, cooking. And as is my habit, I was humming 
too. You know me and my moods. Well, in comes Anil Bhai Sahib. 
‘Lachman Singh, this is a home, not a brothel. Stop your humming, 
are you listening?’ Now, I leave it to you: if a man hums while 
cooking just to lighten his work, does a home get changed into a 
brothel? Hasn’t Bhabi herself ever hummed? And no one can say 
my voice is bad, at least it isn’t worse than Bhabi’s. . . .” 

What a naive man, this Lachman Singh, I thought. 

One day he came to me with Meeto in his arms, and pointing 
to his frock said: “Look here, Bhai Sahib, is this colour bad? No, 
no, please do say if it is so. Just because it is my purchase Bhabi 
dislikes it. And even Anil Bhai Sahib says he doesn’t like it, though, 
I'm sure, it is just to please Bhabi. . . .” 

Lachman Singh has a keen insight into character, I thought. 

Another day I was looking at the newspaper when Lachman 
Singh thumped up to my room and said: “Please come down for a 
moment. They are quarrelling over something and poor Meeto is 
crying like mad. When I intervened, Bhabi said, ‘Mind your own 
business, Lachu.’ And Anil says, ‘Are you our servant or our father ?” 
Now I leave it to you. . . .” 

When I advised him not to poke his nose into their private 
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affairs, he retorted: “Why not? A member of the family has to 
intervene in everything.” 

How could I tell him that he was not a member of that family? 
With a view to putting him off I said, “This isn’t your affair, Lach- 
man Singh. Let them be. You should mind your own work.” 

“I’m surprised that you also talk like Bhabi. Then I should be 
reduced to a mere servant’s status! But Lachman Singh is not a 
servant. As long as he is here everything is as much his concern as 
any other member’s.” 

It took me some time to change the topic and nip the mis- 
understanding in the bud. We were still talking when we heard 
Shakuntala shouting from below, “Lachman Seeeengh, where are 
you? Don’t you have anything to do?” And Lachman Singh went 
downstairs, drawing my attention with his smile to the resentment 


in his mistress’s tone. 


Anil and Shakuntala too had many complaints against Lach- 
man Singh, though the nature of their complaints was rather 
different. 

One of Shakuntala’s chief suspicions was that Lachman Singh 
secretly drank a part of the milk himself, adding some water to the 
rest. That’s why, she said, Meeto was losing colour and Anil found 
the milk so insipid. 

Another of her complaints was that Lachman Singh shirked 
work. If an old acquaintance of Lachman Singh came to meet him, 
her effort was always to send him away. Of course Lachman 
Singh didn’t like it. Sometimes he would refuse to eat over some 
such thing. 

“I am fed up with his sulking. Every trifle displeases him. He 
behaves as if he were our master. I don’t know why we keep him. If 
I had my own way I would have turned him out long ago. We’d be 
much better off without such an impertinent servant. And the lot 
ne ents.... 

Mercifully these things were never said within Lachman Singh’s 
hearing. 

“I don’t know why he delights in useless argument. Ask him 
to cook potato-and-peas; pat comes the reply, ‘But we had potatoes 
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but yesterday.’ Tell him to bring less milk and he'll ask, “Why, are 
you dining out?’ You come back from a late night show, tired, to 
find him waiting to hear the story of the film. He'll sometimes go 
on chattering even if you don’t as much as nod in his direction. And 
sometimes he is deaf to whatever you shout. If you are invited to 
some marriage, he’ll expect to be taken along. And if you take him 
along, he'll go and sit idle, as if he were the chief guest. 

“In the beginning he got on our nerves, believe me. He would 
keep on eating even as he served us on the table. And if we wanted 
more of anything, his reply would be: ‘But I had kept back just 
enough for myself.’ ” 

While Shakuntala narrated all this, Anil was generally quiet, 
though his silence seemed to be an indication of his agreement with 
her. I, of course, had to be quiet out of sheer self-interest. 

“When a guest drops in he becomes insufferable. He tries to 
outdo us in everything. He puts all sorts of questions to the visitor. 
He extends a general invitation to lunch and dinner. In any 
case he must offer a cup of tea to anyone who drops in, without our 
asking him to do so and, to be frank, quite often, without our want- 
ing him to. You should see him when some guest is leaving. He'll 
run out of the kitchen to say, ‘Leaving already? Why, what's the 
hurry? Please stay awhile. I couldn’t even sit with you.’ Now, tell 
us, are these the ways of a servant?” 

And I thought that these might not be the ways of a servant, 
but they were certainly those of a wonderful man. 


One of Anil’s chief complaints was that Lachman Singh never 
asked for money; he just made straight for the coat or for the drawer 
where Shakuntala kept the household cash. 

“And what will you say to this? When I’m in the bathroom, 
he’ll stand outside the closed door and keep on saying something or 
the other: ‘Shall I do this? Shall I do that? Have you taken the 
towel in? How shall I wipe Meeto’s mouth? What are you bathing 
with? There wasn’t any soap left, or was there any?’ Now, how 
disgraceful it is!” 

“One day his audacity was the limit. We had gone out; Meeto 
too was with us. When we returned we found the flat locked. We 
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thought he must be near-abouts, so we shouted for him. And, be- 
lieve me, he returned after two hours. You should have seen him as 
he came, his face beaming with his stupid smiles, and, what’s more, 
he wore that gabardine suit of Anil’s which Anil himself uses only 
on special occasions! I was on fire, and so was Anil. But he wouldn't 
let me say anything to him. Those days he used to be ‘my friend’ 
of Anil.... 

“To cut it short, the credit for controlling him goes to Shakun- 
tala. You know, after that incident when we put everything under 
lock and key, he took it ill, grumbling that we mistrusted him. 

“And so we do. Why shouldn’t we? He is after all a servant?” 

After that, I remember, Shakuntala told how one of her parent’s 
trusted servants had once pilfered her mother’s ring and how he had 
not confessed his crime even under serious threats. Of course, the 
ring was later on found on her mother’s little finger. 

“The rogue must have slipped it on while mother was asleep— 
she slept so fast despite her age. She always did.” 


After all this, when one day Lachman Singh came and told me 
something shocking, I wasn’t shocked. 

Those days I was in an engrossing dilemma. I had to make a 
momentous decision: should I propose to Anjana, or should I post- 
pone it? So most of my time in the evening was spent in my room, 
pacing up and down like a caged animal. One evening I was en- 
gaged in this futile business when Lachman Singh looked in. 

“Well, how goes it, Lachman Singh?” 

“Bhai Sahib, it is something serious. In fact, I don’t know. . ..” 

“Please speak out.” 

“On one condition.” 

“What?” 

“That you'll put me no questions.” 

“Out with it, Lachman Singh.” 


“Bhai Sahib, you had better make your own arrangements} 


” 


now. 
“I don’t understand you.” 
“I suggest you shouldn’t try to. I don’t want to see two friend: 
parted but ... but . . . better look for a house before . . .” 
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What Lachman Singh told me that day, on my insistence on a 
full account of what Shakuntala had said about me to Anil, decided 
my next step. I immediately proposed to Anjana. My fears turned 
out baseless and we were soon married. 


Within a few days of my marriage Lachman Singh left Anil and 
came over to us. 


This happened nearly six months ago. Lachman Singh is now 
our servant. He is extremely efficient. We ought to have no com- 
plaints against him. But surprisingly my wife, Anjana, has almost 
all those complaints that Shakuntala had. Lachman Singh had to 
discard Bhai Sahib and Bhabi for Sahib and Bibiji. Behind our back 
he still sticks to his own mode of address. When he hums in the 
kitchen, Anjana frowns and I shout at him. When he shows exces- 
sive familiarity with our guests we take it ill. When some acquaint- 
ance of his comes to see him, our effort is to send him away. When- 


» ever he sulks we feel like threatening him with dismissal. 


And when, after some time, he'll bring a frock for the child 
we expect, I am sure we won’t like its shade. But if I know Lachman 
Singh, he’ll have left us before that. 




















Eggplant 


KaatyE Hurisut 


N DECEMBER 1945 Bill Forrest came up from the equator with 
his skin sunburned the color of a natural pine finish, a vague 
fever, a jaunty limp and a tendency toward alcoholism. His grand- 
mother said wasn’t it wonderful that he had been to all those foreign 
places and asked him if he had seen the equator. He said that he had. 
It wasn’t visible on land. You couldn’t even tell whether you were on 
the equator or not while on land. But on the sea, he said, if it was a 
calm day, you could see it clearly below the surface: a thin shadowy 
line that ran east and west. He told his nephew about a sea-monster 
he had seen that was longer than a destroyer and once again as wide. 
He told his mother how they cooked fish down there and what the 
natives wore. He told his father how you could cut a hole in a cocoa- 
nut and put in a yeast cake, after which you closed it up and gave 
it a little time. Then you lashed yourself to a palm and drank the 
contents. He told me how he got a jagged scar that ripped across 
his chest. 

And he told me about Eggplant. She was small and round and 
a little too dark by daylight. The floor of her dwelling was woven 
of reeds and you slept on the floor. No, it wasn’t hard; it even gave a 
little and you were always losing things between the cracks. If you 
over-slept you were awakened by her people walking around you 
and carefully stepping over you, who giggled at you when you 
stared wildly at them through the haze of sleep. You told them to 
go to hell and they chattered back pleasantly and offered you fish 
and rice. 

Eggplant’s father lurked in the background and ponderously 
smoked your cigarettes. On occasions he would engage you in one- 
sided brooding conversations. No matter what you answered you 
felt foolish because Eggplant would laugh. It was a sudden ringing 
laugh that started and stopped where it pleased. But sometimes 
Eggplant laughed softly, it was no more than the breath of a laugh. 
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Her hands were small; they were damp and warm, and the round 
fingers moved in a flutter. 

She swam beside Bill Forrest in the clear blue water, laughing 
and plunging beneath the surface. When she stood sleek and drip- 
ping in the sun she reminded him of some dark playful sea animal. 
Sometimes in the whispering nights as her head rested against his 
chest, he would put both arms around her, holding her tenderly as 
though she were a small child. But there were times when he felt 
her primitive and aloof beside him, and he would not touch her. He 
would leave her then, and talk to white men about white men’s 
affairs in white men’s language. But he never talked to them about 
Eggplant. 

“A remarkable fellow, Bill Forrest.” That’s what people said 
about him. Perhaps they couldn’t find just the word they wanted. 
So they said that. But I doubt any of them could have said in exactly 
what way he was remarkable. He was extremely amusing, but not 
remarkably so. He was good-looking with an unusual amount of 
charm; but these qualities didn’t approach the remarkable. And he 
was clever at anything he touched but he had never set the world 
on fire. His marriage to Anne Payson was referred to by someone 
as a brilliant marriage and the phrase stuck. But if it was brilliant 
it was not remarkably brilliant as marriages go. However, no one 
analyzed these things, so he assumed the reputation with an easy 
nonchalance and just a trace of humor. 

He married Anne Payson the day after he told me about Egg- 
plant. Anne and Eggplant were nothing alike. Anne was tall, pale 
and coldly blond. She made a studied attempt to appear fragile, 
which resulted in a delicate grotesqueness. She was as tall as Bill 
and had more money, both of which conditions she demurely ig- 
nored. It once occurred to me that she might be highly sensitive but 
her deliberate composure seemed impenetrable. She had maintained 
a measured exuberance throughout their long engagement. 

The wedding was carried off with the restrained splendor which 
became a remarkable fellow making a brilliant marriage. I per- 
formed the office of best man and wound up in a morose condition 
shedding tears for little Eggplant. And falling asleep in the face of a 
faintly breaking day, I dreamed I was at the wedding again: Egg- 
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plant was standing in the great Gothic window, dripping wet and 
gleaming; she was laughing and in each hand she held a fish by the 
tail, and I was afraid she was going to throw them at Anne. 

I didn’t see Anne and Bill again for some time. And except 
for a post card Bill sent on their honeymoon saying the skiing was 
fine I didn’t hear from them. Like everybody else we were busy 
catching up; and time, no longer heavy with war and waiting, began 
rapidly stacking years in a thin pile. But when at last I bumped into 
him and we had fallen on each other’s necks in proper fashion, he 
asked me to come up to Maine for a week or two. They had bought 
a summer place and were doing things to it. 

So I drove up around the end of June and managed to find the 
place in spite of Bill’s directions. It was an old house, long and 
tranquil in the afternoon sun. There was however an air of total 
restoration about it which I suppose was admirable but it seemed 
to me the old house wore it wearily. I was wistfully looking for a 
few missing shingles on the roof when I noticed Anne coming 
toward me from the garden. Just then Bill came out the front door 
and stumbled over a boot-scraper, ripping one end of it loose from 
the step. The boot-scraper, a brass lizard, hung over the step in 
stiff abandon. 

Anne’s cool smile of welcome froze, giving the impression that 
she had bared her teeth. Bill turned toward her with a quick apolo- 
getic smile. 

“Sweetheart, I’m terribly sorry,” he said gently. “The only thing 
Anne requires of an antique,” he explained to me with elaborate 
good humor, “is that it falls apart.” 

“Having Bill around them helps,” she said acidly. But he only 
chuckled, casually slipped his arm around her and kissed her ear. 

Bill seemed genuinely glad to see me. Though his manner was 
completely cordial there was, in Anne’s presence, a reserve in his 
behavior toward me that was something new. Anne however was 
only thinly civil. It was a combination my instinct interpreted as her 
very understandable resentment of me. I’m sure she considered Bill 
restored, like the old house, and I must have been a distasteful 
reminder of the days of his dilapidated bachelorhood. 

As they showed me around the place, Anne pointing out the 
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quaint and the restored, and Bill making dry amusing comments, | 
observed them closely. Bill was the same old fellow: he was gay 
and self-contained and knew the answers; his unabashed self-con- 
fidence was as refreshing as ever, and his curious inner tension as 
stimulating. But though I had known Anne long, I had not known 
her well and couldn’t tell whether she had changed or whether she 
had merely developed the qualities which had always lain beneath 
her composure. 

During our excursion we came upon an entrancing little sum- 
merhouse at the end of a long path that ran between tall lilac bushes. 
The summerhouse had a circular balustrade which supported a 
narrow bench and the pillars were wrapped with vines. 

“What a marvellous place to escape to,” I remarked with inno- 
cent enthusiasm. Anne’s eyes turned slowly toward Bill. 

“Oh yes. Bill has always found it to be,” she said, and there 
was an unpleasant undercurrent in her voice. 

Without seeming to hear her Bill turned away and snapped a 
sprig of lilac from a bush nearby. He whistled a tune under his 
breath. 

“He spends hours here, stretched out on the floor. Lives his own 
private little life. Don’t you, Bill ?” 

He continued to whistle softly, twirling the lilac sprig. He lifted 
it to his nose and sniffed contentedly. Presently he turned toward 
her, smiling faintly, and slipped the lilac sprig through a buttonhole 
in her dress. He looked into her eyes and smiled his direct, engag- 
ing smile. 

“Now why do I deck you in lilacs,” he sighed, “when you 
couldn’t possibly be more beautiful?” He bent forward and tenderly 
kissed her cheek. 

“It’s just like the Garden of Eden,” he remarked casually to 
me, “we're lousy with snakes here. This summer house is their 
headquarters. Anne has very sensibly decided to have it torn down.” 

As we started back toward the house, Bill, walking between 
Anne and me, linked arms with us and chattered amusingly, asking 
me now and then when I had last seen Joe or somebody and before 
long we were off on a string of reminiscences. I was keenly aware 
that Anne was out of the conversation and it made me uncomfort- 
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able but I couldn’t think of anything to say to her. And anyway it 
was impossible to stem Bill’s enthusiastic account of a fellow he 
had known on Guadalcanal who had just acquired his fourth wife 
in the form of a lady-psychiatrist whom he had hired to cure him 
of chronic matrimony. 

When we reached the porch Anne went up the steps ahead of 
us; at the door she turned abruptly and said: “I’m afraid I’ve gotten 
one of my sick-headaches. You'll have to do without me.” She went 
into the house and let the screen door slam behind her. On the 
porch the lilac sprig lay with its stem broken and its blossoms 
bruised. 

In the days that followed I found that observing Anne had the 
fascinating monotony of looking into a kaleidoscope. She lived in a 
perpetual state of baffled anger. She never seemed to be aware of 
anybody but Bill. Her eyes followed him in every movement; and 
there was hunger in her eyes and bewilderment. But when she 
spoke to him it was with reproach or sarcasm or bitterness, some- 
times politely veiled, sometimes not. 

But never at any time did Bill’s behavior toward her deviate in 
the slightest degree. His manner was one not only of the most punc- 
tilious courtesy, but one almost of reverence and of tenderness. He 
maintained a gallant awareness of her, a chivalry that never flagged. 
He bowed to her whims as though he existed only for the privilege 
of pleasing her. His compliments were continuous and extravagant. 
And he turned aside her anger with a deft gentleness that left her 
speechless and confused. 

Anne frequently retired early in the evening leaving us alone 
to pursue our old friendship, as she put it. Sometimes on those eve- 
nings we sat by the dark fireplace and I would watch Bill as he 
gazed narrow-eyed at the charred logs. And all at once I would 
think of Eggplant, of the distant sound of splashing water and 
Eggplant’s sudden ringing laugh. Then I would think of her mov- 
ing barefoot among these old rooms, softly treading these old scarred 
floors whose new polish reflected the bright lamplight with a sullen 
gleam. Then the sound of her laugh would be near and soft, and I 
would remember her hands: that they were damp and warm, that 
the round fingers moved in a flutter. I would remember the dark 
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head that had rested against his chest and the long nights. 

Anne spent a good deal of time feverishly hunting antiques, but 
she always left constructive little chores to keep us out of mischief. 
While she was gone, Bill and I, after making a pretense of sand- 
papering an old pine chest or wiring a kerosene lamp, just sat 
around with a drink and talked. Our conversation invariably got 
around to the war and places and people. One day, with haunting 
curiosity, I slipped Eggplant into the conversation. 

For a moment Bill was silent, his face held immobile by that 
vital tension within him which, though it often withdrew from the 
surface, never relaxed. Then all at once his eyes lit to a soft brilliance 
and a faint smile eased the straight line of his mouth. 

“Eggplant,” he whispered. 

He sighed as he tilted his head back against the chair and com- 
fortably crossed his legs; he brought the tips of his fingers together 
and contemplated the ceiling. 

I waited. 

“Little savage,” he murmured and grinned. And then he spoke 
of Eggplant, long and enchantingly, telling me things I remem- 
bered, reminding me of things I had forgotten and revealing things 
that I had never known or ever could have imagined. He spoke of 
her easily, familiarly, without restraint, yet with a delicacy that 
sometimes suggested a classic elegance. 

At last he said serenely: “There is a scar on my chest. You've 
seen it, though. That was the damnedest thing of all. The night I 
went down to say goodbye to her, the night that would have been 
the last of those long nights, the last of everything, she knew it was 
the end. I hadn’t told her. But she had a way of knowing things and 
she knew. She waited for me in the shadow of a palm on the shore. 
The moon was so bright I could see her even in the shadow, stand- 
ing absolutely still. 1 whispered to her as I approached her. ‘Egg- 
plant.’ And then I heard her sob but I didn’t see the knife until she 
came into my arms.” 

I suppose, after all, he was a remarkable fellow. She was a 
wonderful little creature to have brought forth through the stinking 
steaming hell that was jungle warfare, through the half-death, half- 
madness that was survival and through the sickening rediscoveries 
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that came afterward, and to have brought forth alive and passionate 
and savage and sweet. Eggplant! Of course, the first time the 
damned liar told me about that scar he got it in a brawl during a 
stop-over on Fiji when a black native giant attempted to impale 
him on an iron picket fence. 

When Anne came home a few minutes later she entered the 
room and looked at the glasses and decanter, and at an old sugar 
bucket waiting in vain for its coat of wax. 

“Well,” she said tightly, with an injured glance at Bill, “you 
two seem to have had an enjoyable time without me.” 

Bill sat looking straight ahead of him and the muscles in his 
jaw rippled. For an interminable moment I thought he wasn’t going 
to move. But presently he drew a deep, even breath, slowly. Then he 
rose to his feet and smiled. 

“My darling girl,” he said with the gentlest reproach, “I never 
enjoy time without you. I merely endure it.” And he kissed the 
palm of her hand. 


River Farm 


ETHAN AYER 


The bust of Caesar by the pantry door, 

The keepsake letters on the dining table 

That had a tag around the foot For Sale, 

The four-post bed, the canopy it bore 

That hung by ropes from rafters in the stable— 
The facts of moving make a catalogue 

More plain, if you believe the drooping tail, 

To Cerberus than any other dog. 


The things that carelessly were put away 

On holidays and after funerals 

That came to light, and things that someone broke 
They kept against the perfect mending day, 

The widowed coffee-cups, and headless dolls, 

For Charon at the tiller of the truck. 

















Survival 


B. M. STEIGMAN 


HAT SPARED ROD of the Proverbal warning, for years in 

pedagogic disrepute, seems now to be making a comeback 
against all-conquering love in our schools. The powers of light keep 
contending against the powers of darkness, or vice versa, for posses- 
sion of the child, and every adult, by virtue of having survived, is 
in a position to take sides. It may seem far-fetched for me to consider 
of some relevance my own case some thousands of miles away and 
some dozens of years ago, especially since I’m not sure which side, 
if either, cares to claim it. Still—relevant, in a way, I think it is. 

I wasn’t aware before I was nine years old of being essentially 
different from my classmates, except that I was much, much smarter 
than they. For the two preceding years I had been the star pupil in 
Fréken Ekholm’s one-room school, where my quick tongue was 
ignored by the eighteen sandy-blond, imperturbable faces around 
me that came alive only when Fréken Ekholm at noon said, “Collect 
the books, Jonatan Nussbaum.” Then I'd dart among them like a 
little terrier, while they with bovine calm and might opened their 
baskets and drew out saffron dullar (huge buns), jars of filbunke 
(sour milk) and immense stacks of pancakes, and silently and 
steadily kept eating till there was an end of lunch or of lunch hour, 
whichever came first. There were times when I did wish I had some 
of their analgesia, as when we did examples and somebody’s slate 
pencil screeched, and my hands flew to my ears and I had to let out a 
yelp. (Froken Ekholm merely looked up and advised the unruffled 
class: “Bend your pencils before they touch your slate.”) Or the 
time Fréken Ekholm sat knitting at her desk while the class droned 
in chorus from the readers before them and her ball of yarn dropped 
across the floor and I rushed to retrieve it and caught my foot and 
tripped and scraped my knee and howled calamitously. (Froken 
Ekholm picked up the yarn with one hand and me with the other. 
She brushed my knee and patted my head. The droning had stopped 
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a moment, then droned right on.) 

It was Fréken Ekholm who suggested to my parents that I was 
almost ready for higher (than village school) education and should 
be sent to a boys’ /éroverk (junior and senior high school) in Visby. 
My father, short and dark, as un-Scandinavian in looks as his name, 
approved at once: he meant to have his son do better in life than 
stay in Gotland and inherit his country store. He felt himself still 
looked upon by his stalwart neighbors as an utlanning (outlander); 
he never really learnt how to play their park (the intricate Gotland 
ball game) ; when he joined them at vérpa (horseshoe pitching with 
heavy granite stones) he could negotiate only a boys’ size limestone 
that kept rolling and wabbling away instead of falling with a thud 
near the pin. He would down, they noticed, only a small glass of 
the fiery draénnvin, and he just sipped it at that; and not with a 
single one of them had he ever drunk du-skal (arm-in-arm drinking 
of a brotherly toast, after which you called each other by your first 
name.) He remained Nussbaum to them. They never showed any 
actual prejudice, but the social barrier was felt; and though the 
good Gotland Swedes didn’t pretend to much piety, still they did 
have a proper Lutheran bringing up. 

Froken Ekholm offered to coach me during the summer vaca- 
tion for my entrance examination to a /éroverk in September—which 
meant that I could sit with her in the cool, empty classroom and 
revolve the globe on her desk and play games with numbers (would 
I rather get 3/5 of this apple or 2/3?) and listen to the exploits of 
boyish King Karl XII (how he called out the fire-engines of Stock- 
holm and just for fun had them engage in a water-splashing battle 
against each other.) And some mornings she took me out of doors 
to botanize in the meadow off the church-yard. The great Swede 
Linnaeus, classifier of plants, reached through two centuries into 
every Swedish school, and I must learn that even common weeds 
like plantain and couch grass rightly looked at are seen to flower 
according to Linnaean law and order. Froken Ekholm would sit 
on a rock, her long skirts and petticoats spread about her, and | 
moved close to her when I looked up and saw how the tower of the 
village medieval church would seem through the driving clouds to 
be rushing toward me as if to topple down on me. Froéken Ekholm 
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looked up too. “Don’t be afraid, Jonatan, it’s the clouds that are 
moving, not the church.” I held on to her hand. 

But at the supper table at home I sensed now my own impor- 
tance, and I lorded it over Lea and Rakel, my two little sisters, and 
boasted about the things I’d do in Visby. Would I bring home 
gottar (goodies), my sisters asked, when | got back from the city? 
Sure, sure, | would bring them lots of gottar! My mother looked at 
me woefully: I was only nine, and so small, shouldn’t I wait an- 
other year? My father reassured her: Fru Dahlberg, with whom | 
was to board in Visby, would take good care of me, she was a good, 
motherly woman. My mother was less confident about Fru Dahl- 
berg. My father scowled: “You’re a young man now, Jonatan, aren’t 
you, you can take care of yourself, can’t you?” Sure! Sure I could 
take care of myself! 

But when they took me to the railway station my attempted 
control broke. My mother hugged me to her, Lea and Rakel began 
to bawl, my tears overflowed and I kept clinging to my mama. For a 
while it seemed that would be the end of the Visby enterprise. But 
as the train drew in my father took my arm: “Are you afraid, 
Jonatan, are you afraid?” I let out a final sob and proclaimed I was 
not afraid, and I told my sisters to stop their squalling. My father 
hoisted me and my strapped bag up the steps of the coach. “Here! 
You must phone home every day!” he cried. I reached down for 
the three extra kronor for the phone calls the first month. My mother 
was mopping her eyes. Lea and Rakel cried, “Be sure to bring home 
gottar!” I stared down at them panicky when the train began to 
move. | 

I perked up as the scenery drove past, and stood at the window 
manfully balancing myself against the spastic propulsion of the 
Gotland railway. Fru Dahlberg met me at the Visby station. “So 
you are Jonatan,” she said, “why how small you are!” She put her 
arm about me for a hug as if I were a child. She was a short woman, 
with a great soft bosom beneath her frilly shirtwaist, and she smelled 
nice of eau de cologne. I squirmed and drew back: I was no baby, I 
was a young man now! 

But as we approached South Gate in the great creneled medieval 
Wall that still surrounds the city of Visby my spindly legs faltered. I 
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stopped before the huge battlement that rose before me. I had seen 
in a book of Fréken Ekholm’s how the Crusaders stormed Acre; 
and now I half expected infidels to lean out upon me from the 
crumbled parapet overhead. My hand closed tightly on Fru Dahl- 
berg’s as she led me through the dark arched gate. 

And then before my startled eyes—I had never until then seen a 
road other than our rutted, dusty village road—there lay Adelsgatan, 
Visby’s main business street, with immense stone houses wedged 
together in two endless rows, incredibly paved like a stone floor, 
with store windows on both sides filled with marvelous things to 
see. I dropped Fru Dahlberg’s hand and ran to the nearest window, 
lettered “Silversmith,” in loud delight. Fru Dahlberg hurried after 
me and shushed me. You don’t shout like that in a city! Not in 
Visby, not in a Swedish city! 

Fru Dahlberg’s flat was seductively right above Adelsgatan, and 
so I couldn’t wait to finish my lunch but grabbed a smérgas and ran 
down to explore more of the wonders in those windows. Fru Dahl- 
berg followed in shocked pursuit. “Jonatan! What are you doing? 
Gud i’ himmeln! Eating a smorgas right out on a Visby street!” 

Fru Dahlberg led me with misgivings to the nearby Jaéroverk 
for my examination, which was—perhaps by scholastic tradition 
maintained for centuries—conducted orally and publicly in a large 
classroom. It was all so impressive that I still remember some of the 
things I had to answer: 2/3 of % is 6/12 or 4%; the common 
Ranunculus has five yellow petals; the island off Africa is Mada- 
gascar; Torsdag (Thursday) is named after Tor, the god of thunder. 
The other boys waited motionless to be called on; my hand kept 
waving and fluttering at the examiners until Herr Bjork, the history 
teacher, told me gruffly to wait for my turn like the rest. 

My name was posted among those to be admitted, and jubi- 
lantly I was fitted with the regulation black velvet cap with blue 
and yellow button worn by us at a /éroverk in proud distinction to 
the rabble in the common schools whom we called stickbaggar (bad- 
smelling goats), and who in turn called us grisar (sleek porkers). 
And the same afternoon I was initiated into the traditional gown 
and town battles of the “goats” and the “porkers”: as I opened the 
door to the street I saw velvet-capped boys rush by in apparent 
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flight, come to a strategic stop around the corner, and then pounce 
on a gang of pursuing stickbaggar. The boys slugged at one another 
to hardly a sound other than their whacks and occasional grunts. 
The only cries were those I stifled in my affrighted throat as I stood 
flattened against the shadowed doorway. 

I stole back upstairs and sat at the window where I could see— 
without having to lean out and risk being seen—through the little 
tilted mirror attached outside to the casement the perilous passersby 
on the sidewalk; and then when twilight came there appeared the 
gas-lighter making his rounds with his weirdly hissing blowlamp 
in a metal box that he raised at each lamppost to start the street 
lights until all of Adelsgatan was aglow. It was too exciting for 
restraint, and I had to shout to Fru Dahlberg to come and see. 

The next day when I walked to school I kept looking fearfully 
about me; and when I saw two boys with first-year caps like mine 
I hurried over to them for safety. Both of them were enormous: 
they must have been all of eleven years old, maybe twelve. I ven- 
tured to ask the nearest one: “What’s your name?” He looked at 
me aslant, opened his lips just enough to mutter: “Knut Petterson.” 

“My name is Jonatan Nussbaum, I came to Visby on the train 
all by myself, I wasn’t a bit afraid . . .” I stopped before Knut Petter- 
son’s saurian stare. I tried the other boy. The response again was 
tight and final: “Hjalmar Norrby.” 

All my classmates I found were equally cold and closed. By the 
end of the day I was wretchedly lonesome. As I was about to cross 
the graveled front yard oi the school I caught sight of Knut and 
Hjalmar at the gate near St. Hansgatan. Impulsively I ran after 
them, I knew them, I had talked with them. At the St. Hans ruin I 
stopped: from behind the tumbled-down stones some shabby-hatted 
boys were heading off Knut and Hjalmar. I groped my way around 
the adjoining St. Peter’s ruin up to Adelsgatan. 

Visby on the island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea is now high 
on the tourist’s list. People from many lands prowl about St. Hans’ 
and St. Peter’s and the rest with guide books that tell them how 
Visby eight hundred years ago was a glorified Hanseatic city, and 
how they must read sermons in the still erect apostolic stones. But 
to me the historic granite blocks of the great Wall and the remains 
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of the sixteen imposing churches were only the sinister hiding places 
for savage boys. 

Alphabetically my name came between that of Knut and 
Hjalmar. When the roll was called (“. .. Hagg, Kjellstrom, Norrby, 
Nussbaum, Petterson .. .”) I tried to make my voice clipped and 
tough like theirs, I was to be indistinguishable from Norrby and 
Petterson despite my non-Nordic name and black curly hair. The 
two boys lived right off Adelsgatan, and so I would wait for them 
in the morning and for safety follow close to them on the way to 
school. The smooth outside part of the Visby sidewalk did not have 
room for two to walk abreast—for uncalled-for sociability and idle 
chatter. The boys walked in single file, first Hjalmar, then Knut, 
then came my own anxious feet trying to keep up with them. | 
skipped telephoning home, invested my savings in caramels which 
I offered them. They accepted and crammed their mouths, and their 
jaws got into rare visible motion with the chewy candy. 

In my classes my hand at first would go up at some of the 
teachers’ questions, but then I began to imitate my two mentors 
with a blank and indifferent shake of the head. Only I overdid it. 
Herr Hedin, the excitable German teacher, yelled pointedly at me: 
“Satan anamma! What are you shaking that head of yours that way 
for!” (My hand clutched my head. I decided to have that head of 
mine shorn of that hair of mine. Maybe get it light colored in some 
way, maybe by rubbing it with chalk.) Herr Hedin would dart up 
with a furious oath like that and sometimes even threaten you with 
his bamboo cane. No boy was ever really struck, for only the Rektor 
(Principal) himself, Herr Doktor Kalstenius, did the actual whip- 
ping when that was required. But you couldn’t count on that when 
Herr Hedin’s cane came swinging at you. I didn’t dare shake my 
head again when called on, and so I’d blurt out an answer, any 
answer. I tried desperately to please Herr Hedin, but the gender of 
a German noun was so unpredictable. “I have the book: Ich habe 
das Buch? No, die Buch,” I blundered. Hedin grabbed his bamboo 
cane and rushed at me. “No, no! I mean den Buch!”—“Jessu nam- 
net!” cried Herr Hedin, swishing the cane before my eyes, sending 
me backward into my seat. 

Our botany teacher, Herr Cedergren, was friendly to me ever 
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since he took the class out to botanize on Galgberget (Gallows Hill— 
on which criminals in ancient times were hanged.) For I stayed 
with him and the plants we collected, and didn’t run off like the 
rest of the boys to watch Anders, the school janitor, cut down the 
straw-filled efgy of Rektor Kallstenius that had been strung up on 
one of the three still remaining gallows-posts by some senior class 
boys. But what a time I had with the other teachers! 

Herr Bjork, the fat, rumbling history teacher, called “Burken” 
(the tub) by the class, would turn his back to take snuff, then shake 
the flecks from his stained lips and chin; then he would sit down, 
as if to be closer to them, on the desk of one of the boys near the 
front—who when the visit was over and “Burken” walked back 
to his own desk was expected by his classmates to bend down and 
smell the place where the teacher had sat and then hurriedly pinch 
his nose. Because I was small I sat in the front row; when my turn 
came I tried to perform the ritual so that the whole class might 
approve and see that I was one of them, but in my eagerness I held 
on to my nose too long, and I was afraid “Burken” had caught me 
at it. There was something vindictive and sneering in the way he 
prolonged the sing-song of his Gotland accent when he called out 
my name: “Yoh-nah-tan Noos-bahm!” and then looked around for 
approval from the class. 

Herr Lundman, the mathematics teacher, wore a toupee that 
he would lift or shift about as if it made his scalp itch; and my 
fingers would reach for my own shock of hair which I pulled back 
and forth as if to test its effect on one’s mathematical skill; then, 
flustered, I would face the challenging stare of Herr Lundman— 
and a failure for a wrong answer. I was in trouble even with easy- 
going Herr Ljunggqvist, the mother-tongue (i.e. Swedish) teacher, 
who sat at his desk with Gotlands-Posten before him while we 
wrote compositions: the boy beside me, to show the class that this 
outlandish Jonatan was no friend of his, snatched my paper, made a 
pointed airplane of it and sent it sailing across the room; it circled 
and landed against Herr Ljungqvist’s newspaper. “Your work, 
Nussbaum? You have a failure.” And the teacher returned to his 
Posten. 

I had to try hard when I phoned home to keep my voice from 
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breaking and thereby betray me. At least Fru Dahlberg was good 
to me. She made me eat platefuls of hip soup and big kéttbullar 
(meatballs) to make me grow. I did my homework in the living- 
room where she sat and sewed, and when she had to bite off the 
thread she would look up and nod encouragement to me. She was 
plump and soft and always there was that nice smell about her that 
made me want to be close to her. But when Saturday came she 
hardly even noticed me, she was so busy fixing herself up. I watched 
through the open door how she combed her long yellow hair and 
put it up in a high pompadour in front and a big round bunch in 
back, and then how she slipped off her pink-flowered kimono (I 
looked away then); and later how she stood gorgeous in a pink 
lacy dress that was squeezed tight about her so that she was even 
rounder above and below. She twirled around before the long 
mirror, and then she looked like a great doll. 

The first time Lieutenant Hasselgren came I showed how 
jealous I was. The Lieutenant was a gigantic man, his arms went 
all around Fru Dahlberg and he lifted her up off the floor, and 
his head was right on her bosom the way my own head had rested 
for a moment when she met me at the station. I closed the door 
to my room with a bang. Later when Fru Dahlberg came in to tell 
me she was going out and my supper was on the table for me I pre- 
tended I was busy and didn’t hear, but Fru Dahlberg was too excited 
to notice this. 

Lieutenant Hasselgren began to come twice a week, and Satur- 
day nights he stayed over. His legs in his tight blue trousers with 
broad yellow stripes at the sides looked bigger than all of me, his 
yellow and gold-embroidered blue jacket and his military cap that 
seemed to reach to the ceiling made a dazzling, crushing spectacle. | 
hated him, I cringed when he greeted me and his huge hand came 
down on my shoulder and he bellowed at me: “Och hur mar sma- 
barnet?” (“And how is the little tyke ?”) 

To avoid him I ran downstairs, and forgetting in my temper 
the danger involved I hurried along the street until my anger sub- 
sided and a wonder-filled store window took over: there was a long 
viking-boat with a dragon-head, and a silver statue of two men 
with fierce knives battling, bound together with a belt so neither 
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could escape . . . My eyes turned away from that to a clock that had 
by way of pendulum a tiny girl on a real swing dashing back and 
forth, her little skirt trailing as if in the wind. If I could buy that 
and bring it in triumph home to Lea and Rakel! But then the bake- 
shop window next door beckoned me with its row of pepperkaka 
(thin gingerbread) dolls clad in blue and red frosting with wide 
arms outstretched to one another. I was fingering the kronor in my 
pocket when my arm was gripped from behind by a stickbagge 
who without a word knocked off my cap. In panic I let it roll into 
the gutter. I tore myself away from him and ran with all my might 
and escaped him by dashing into a stationery store. I bought a note- 
book, I lingered, then when the salesgirl faced me again with up- 
raised eyebrows I bought another notebook. She saw me watch the 
window. “The boy out there?” she said. “Why he’s no bigger than 
you!” I winced, but I remained at the door until I saw the street 
was clear. My cap was still in the gutter, I picked it up and quickly 
tucked it under my blouse with the notebooks, then I put my hands 
in my pockets with a camouflaging slouch. I passed several stick- 
baggar unmolested. My walk got bold, my skimpy shoulders put on 
a swagger. When I phoned home that evening my voice was loudly 
reassuring. 

And I felt less crushed at the sight of Hasselgren. I chewed my 
fingernails as I watched him, listened to the powerful oaths that 
peppered the most ordinary remark of the Lieutenant: “Six o'clock 
already! Djevlar anamma! (In the name of devils!) We'd better 
leave sma-barnet to do his lessons. What’s that you have there—a 
German grammar? Ta’ mej fan me’ hull o’ har! (The fiend take 
me, hide and hair!) How I used to hate the goddamned stuff!” And 
he banged the book down on the table. 

When he was gone I lifted the book and banged it down the 
way the Lieutenant did. I banged it several times, shouting a differ- 
ent one of the Lieutenant’s oaths each time. “A German grammar! 
I hate the goddamned stuff!” I kept swearing mightily for days, 
and that helped. Fru Dahlberg must have overheard my treble 
curses; the next time Hasselgren came she had a treat in store for 
him: the two of them stole over to the closed door to my room, and 
sure enough there reached them in a pipey voice: “Ta’ mej fan—!” 
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Fru Dahlberg could not restrain her titter. I heard her . . . 

I avoided Fru Dahlberg: I could do without her now that she 
cared so much more for the Lieutenant—just because he was big 
and had gold stuff on his uniform. That time I saw him with his 
coat off and his suspenders dangling, ha! then he didn’t look so 
grand! I never walked around with my suspenders dangling! 

I sat in my room with my head in my hands, my misery 
dripping over my homework notebook. I had been warned by the 
teachers to keep my pages spotless or else! I was called stupid by 
“Burken”—who peered at the boys as he told them how after Karl 
XII’s wars there were so few men left in Sweden that any one-legged 
organ grinder passing by would be fought over by the man-hungry 
women—when I raised my hand and asked why the organ grinder 
couldn’t play for all those women at the same time; and when | 
offered to supplement the lesson by telling the story of the fire- 
engines and their water-splashing battles “Burken” told me to keep 
my nonsense to myself. It seemed useless to try to placate Herr 
Hedin: picking out which was the genetive, the dative or the accusa- 
tive of a German noun was a shell game impossible to win; and 
those spelling words of Herr Ljungqvist—that unpredictable Swedish 
spelling—! (“Nussbaum, again a failure!”) But at least Knut and 
Hjalmar also got warnings from the teachers; my name was men- 
tioned together with theirs. 

Terrifying were the rumors about the Rektor, Herr Doktor 
Kalstenius, to whom the lazy, incompetent or insurgent were re- 
ported. He was a military, frock-coated man whose bald, shiny head, 
the more bare for the red beard that thrust from his chin, made him 
nicknamed “Skallen” (the skull—with overtones of numskull). 
Even upper year boys—big men really, fifteen and sixteen years old, 
who wore their white-rimmed caps rakishly aslant and in a year or 
two as graduates would toss these aside for the triumphant all-white 
velvet caps—even they could be called up to the Rektor’s office on 
the third floor, there actually to be caned, the raps upon their up- 
turned rumps loud enough to be heard outside. Not a sound did 
any victim make: “Skallen” must never be given the satisfaction of a 
single outcry. 

The present seniors, because of several such whippings, were 
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out for revenge. The straw-filled effigy, labeled “Our Rektor,” they 
strung up on Galgberget was removed by Anders before any story 
appeared (as they had hoped) in Gotlands-Posten. Then two of the 
boys tacked on the entrance gate to the school the front page of 
Posten, bearing under the masthead a big headline of cut out and 
pasted on letters: “Rektor Fired, Laroverk Celebrates!” But Anders 
tore it off before they could get the newspaper to come for a writeup. 
The two guilty boys were caught. When they had to report to the 
Rektor’s office there came through the stillness of the alerted school 
not a sound from the third floor except what the nearby classrooms 
could distinguish from the impacts as the hardest and longest 
flogging ever given there. Well, the seniors muttered, they weren’t 
through yet with that Rektor! 

“Nussbaum,” Herr Ljungqvist once more called out, “if your 
notebook continues to be splotchy like this you will be reported to 
the Rektor.” And “Burken” too: “I warn you Yoh-nah-tahn Noos- 
bahm—” I went cold all over, but I would rather, I was sure, be 
reported and sent to the Rektor’s chamber of horrors upstairs than 
have to explain the cause of my dereliction before my flinty class- 
mates. I did what I could to put on Hjalmar’s and Knut’s air of 
sullen indifference to the teachers’ threats. 

When the first report cards were given out the boys glanced 
at their marks with a prodigious show of unconcern. My eyes fell 
upon the row of F’s on my card and my heart battered down any 
attempt at self-control. I crammed the card out of sight into my 
pocket, then with shaking fingers drew it out to see if those marks 
weren’t B’s instead of F’s. There was only one B, in botany. A des- 
perate way out made me reach for my pen: an F could so easily be 
changed to a B—just two little lines! But the report card had to be 
signed by my father, then returned to my teachers . . . I felt pers- 
piration trickle down my back. 

Only a moment later, it seemed, Rektor Kalstenius appeared in 
the doorway. He entered and we stood up, he waved his hand and 
we sat down stiff, motionless. His bald pate and red beard towered 
above us. He consulted a black notebook with the pince-nez on his 
bony nose. In the fearful silence my pulses drummed in my ears. 

“For failures the first quarter,” the Rektor’s voice intoned, 
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lingering over each syllable to prolong the torture, “for constant 
negligence and sloppiness in their work these boys will follow me 
upstairs to be properly corrected, for their own good and as a warn- 
ing to the class: Hjalmar Norrby, Jonatan Nussbaum, Knut Petter- 
son.” He swung about and left. Hjalmar and Knut followed him 
with a surly shuffle. I sat paralyzed, until the teacher rapped sharply 
and pointed to me to follow. 

The stairway was enormous. My quaking legs barely clambered 
up each step. Above me strode the Rektor, with the two big boys 
close behind. I stumbled, I held on to the broad cold banister; my 
stomach weighed me down, I couldn’t draw my breath. From above 
came the Rektor’s sharp “Faster!” and I looked up to the landing 
and saw the ferocious bearded head glaring down on me. I hurried 
on, reeled, got to the top, my whole body trembling. 

I couldn’t remember just what happened to me in the office. | 
saw first Hjalmar then Knut bend over the chair and I heard and 
felt the five awful blows the Rektor’s stick swung down upon first 
one then the other of the two motionless boys. And no sound came 
from them, there was no sound in the office other than the muffled 
beats of the stick upon their unyielding flesh. Then as Knut got up 
from the chair there was a pause. And then to my instant horror 
there burst from me the shriek of “No! No! Don’t! I can’t!” And 
my hand flew to my throat as if aware of the ignominy of my cries. 
I felt the Rektor’s hand upon my shoulder, I saw the stick close to 
me, so close that I could take it with my own hands and ward it 
off. I couldn’t tell if any blows struck me or if the Rektor had even 
raised the stick to strike. I pulled away from the Rektor’s hand, or 
the Rektor just pushed me away, pushed me out of the office. | 
found myself outside the door and I rushed down the immense 
stairway, tripping, falling, getting up again and running on down, 
and then on through the corridor, past open doors to classrooms, 
past staring boys and teachers, until I was safely out on the street. 

I ran all the way to my room. Fru Dahlberg hurried in and 
anxiously asked me if I was ill. My panic had spent itself, my dis- 
grace smote me. I seized upon the excuse: yes, yes, I wasn’t well, | 
had pains .. . Fru Dahlberg put me to bed; she thought she had 
better call the doctor. No, I assured her, I was feeling better. 
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I lay clenching my hands at my miserable flight. Just how loud 
had been my yells in that office, how much of it was heard outside? 
Hjalmar and Knut . . . I sat up with sudden decision: I would go 
tomorrow morning to the Rektor’s office. I would say I was ill yes- 
terday, I would go to that chair and lie down on my stomach—like 
this the way they did—and then let the Rektor beat me with all his 
might and I would make no sound—just to make sure I would stuff 
my handkerchief in my mouth. I got my handkerchief and tried 
stuffing it in as I lay there across the bed, I gagged as I tested the 
sound that then came from my throat. 

Fear of Hjalmar’s and Knut’s contempt the next morning made 
me hurry off earlier to school to avoid them and my other classmates 
until my re-establishment in their esteem. But when I got to the 
school yard I found crowds of boys already milling about there. I 
paled at the thought that I was the cause—that they were there to 
pounce on me for letting “Skallen” terrorize me. Then I saw that 
they were grouped about spread-out copies of Gotlands-Posten. | 
found myself completely ignored. 

The account in the paper was brief—only half a dozen sen- 
tences about 


“... the schoolboy prank of hanging a skull last night in the 
pear tree in front of Herr Rektor Kalstenius’ house on Strand- 
gatan. It was presently removed by the police. The pear tree 
was unscathed; the pranksters will probably fare less well this 
morning in Herr Rektor’s office.” 


There was nothing about the finesse shown by the avenging boys 
(as I learned later) in polishing the skull to a recognizable shine, in 
attaching to it by way of beard exelsior painted red, and in placing 


) inside the head a lit candle that cast the appropriate baleful glare 


| through the eye-sockets and over the pince-nez glued to the bone 


of the nose. Nor was credit given the boys for their resourcefulness 
and courage in climbing the Rektor’s pear tree at dusk just before 
the lamplighter was in sight, and then through quick teamwork 


| attaching and lighting the skull on a pre-selected branch so that it 


would face the spacious and busy Donners Plats. Nor was even 
mention made of the crowds that collected and of the complaisant 
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police that let the skull hang there for an hour after the Rektor’s 
apoplectic phone call to the St. Hansgatan police station. But at least 
this time their venture did get into the paper. 

And now, since the triumphant “pranksters” had not been 
caught, what was “Skailen” going to do? A group of second year 
boys gave the question their cool appraisal. “Skallen” was in good 
form yesterday, wasn’t he, when he walloped those unwiped freshies. 
That there shrimp was one of them—They called to me: “Hey, you! 
You got it yesterday, didn’t you?” 

I stopped in alarm. Now was I in for it? My head inadvertently 
gave a hint of a nod. 

“Five welts on the butt for each of you, eh?”—I was expected 
to confirm this, it seemed. I nodded bewildered, still fearful. But 
they said no more to me, they took those welts for granted, they 
pursued their speculation. This, they agreed, was sure: “Skallen” 
would put the screws on lots of them to tell who did it. He would 
try to whack it out of their backsides—they might as well get set. 

I walked about unnoticed. They must have heard nothing of 
those cries of mine yesterday. Perhaps I hadn’t really cried out at 
all, or not so much anyway. Perhaps the Rektor’s cane did reach 
me, the way it did Hjalmar and Knut— 

The school bell rang and the boys trooped in. I entered with 
my classmates. I pressed my lips together to achieve their expression 
of staunch, stiff composure. Let “Skallen” just try to whack a single 
word out of me! 
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Speed the Plough 


AsHER BarRAsH 


AIR, himself of farming stock and a member of the youthful 

Moshav in the Emek, went out at dawn to plough his portion 
of field. He had stood on guard with his rifle in the trench under 
the starry skies until the third watch. When he had handed over 
the rifle to his relief, he dashed off for his horse and plough. 

He proposed to plough for a couple of hours, since his portion 
was small. By the time morning was well advanced he would have 
finished the work and could return to his shack and his wife Hemda, 
as though he were just coming back to rest from his night on duty. 

Bowed between the two handles of the plough, pressing down 
with the full weight of his body, Yair plodded along the furrow, 
and as he went a straight course he could not turn his eyes away 
from the rising sun. It rose high in the distance over the mountains. 
As it mounted it dispersed the rose-coloured mists as though by a 
wave of the hand; and clear and hot it came forth to give light to 
the world. Swarms of birds all wet with dew descended to the 
overturned heaps of earth, whirled and danced along the waves of 
air and welcomed the ascendant day with joyful song. Myriads of 
tiny eyes of light gleamed and glistened from the unopened wild 
flowers. The wild grasses began to thaw after the frozen night, and 
gave off a faint incense. 

Yair felt that the darkness which had been gathering in his 
heart during the days of bloodshed was also being swept away, that 
the sun of a vast happiness was rising within him. The wife he had 
wedded eight months earlier was now sleeping on their bed, and 
within her the tracery of his living seed was taking final shape. 
Strong arms she had, an upright heart and much experience of toil 
and poverty. He had taken her from Upper Galilee, from a poor 
peasant home, and had brought her to the village he was helping 
to build. Yesterday the eldest of her sisters had come to stay with 
her until after the birth, so that she no longer needed to do anything 
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but light work about the house and the yard. When Hemda went 
to the hospital her sister would take charge of everything. This 
sister was a widow whose husband had been killed in the field 
during the first month after their marriage. She was a widow and 
childless, but very brave of heart. Whether the child would be a 
son or daughter, a name had already been decided upon by the 
three of them; a name that would be fresh and musical as the song 
of yonder birds to the rising sun. It was only another month. 

As Yair ploughed straight towards the rising sun, with only a 
third of his portion left, an echoing shot burst from ambush, and 
a bullet pierced his back, coming out through his chest and hitting 
against the iron plough. He fell forward upon the plough between 
its two handles. And the horse stopped, pricked up its little ears 
and stood frozen and immobile like a statue. 

The sound of the shot brought the men of the village running 
to the spot. Among them were the four guards of the night watch. 
One of these was the man who had taken the rifle over from Yair 
at the end of the third watch. 

They lifted him up and laid him flat on the earth. Then they 
kneeled down and listened to his heart. One of them pulled out a 
fine thread of wool from his coat, and set it under the nostrils of 
the murdered man. The thread did not stir. Then the men rose 
and stood to attention on either side of their dead comrade. Their 
faces were stony, tears froze in their eyes and their lips were tight. 

They turned the plough over, cut green branches from the 
neighbouring oak, set the branches along the plough and placed the 
dead body on the living green. The horse jerked forward and made 
for the village, his head bowed, dragging the burden of his master. 

The funeral was held at sunset as the evening breezes blew. 
Many came from the surrounding villages to do the last kindness 
for Yair, who had fallen at his plough. Never had so silent a pro 
cession been seen. The whole of the Emek seemed to be holding 
its breath. The fields wore a scarlet prayer-shawl. That day the first 
grave had been dug in what was to become the gathering-place for 
all who live. A few furious words were said, a few words of pain 
were whispered. Hemda gave one brief scream but no more, for 
her sister’s hand stopped her mouth from utterance. 
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Silent and bent they returned to their places. But the four 
guards marched at the roadside with firm stride and heads erect, 
as they had been taught. 

The setting sun kissed the moist and solitary grave and a wing 
of the evening breeze caressed it lovingly. A small star lit up, in 
memory of the soul. 

That night the two sisters lay on the bed in the room of mourn- 
ing. They fell asleep only after midnight; and when the first ray 
of light edged through the window Hemda roused herself suddenly 
and awakened her sister. 

“Did you hear anything? It seemed to me that the horse went 
out of the courtyard pulling the plough. . . .” 

“Hemda my love, what ails you? Calm yourself. You must 
have been dreaming.” 

And the weary woman turned over and fell asleep again. But 
in a little while Hemda shook her by the shoulder a second time. 
“What, did you not hear it this time either? The horse has come 
ae 

The light of dawn shone grey through the window-space 
against the wall of the shack. The sister got out of bed. 

“It’s dawn already. Time to milk the cow and feed the 
chickens.” 

Hemda remained lying on her back, her gaze turned to the 
ceiling where the shadows were forming themselves into the visions 
of her dreaming eyes. 

When the sister passed through the yard she saw the plough 
in its proper place. But her heart, despite all her bravery, hammered 
strongly within her; and she could not refrain from going to look 


_ at the horse. So before proceeding to the byre she went into the 
_ stable. In the light of the rising sun which reddened the entrance 
| she saw, aghast, that a white foam covered the horse, which 


quivered and panted as it stood. She passed her hand over its flank. 
Her hand came away wet with the warm lather. 
In the morning the field of Yair was found entirely ploughed. 
And to this day no man knows whose hand it was that sped 
the plough. 











Who is Kundrie— What is She? 


Puy.tiis ACKERMAN 


ERCEVAL and three other knights at King Arthur’s Court 

were seated in the Great Hall when a yellow mule paced in, 
carrying a maiden—as rough and unlovely a creature as could well 
be imagined. Her skin was as dark as that of apes, as black or blacker 
than the darkest iron; she had high cheeks and a hanging, baggy- 
fleshed face; she had bear’s ears, and small eyes like a rat’s, topaz- 
yellow; her nose was that of a dog, a monkey or a cat (flat and 
broad, with no bridge), stub and wide-nostrilled; she had long 
yellow teeth, and two projecting tusks; her black hair, as coarse as 
swine-bristles, was braided in a thick plait that hung all the way 
down her back; her hands, very ugly, were black, as clawed as a 
lion’s paws, with black nails; she had a hump on her back, her 
spine seemed to be made of a crutch and her hips were broad in 
the bone; but everything narrowed thence downwards, and her 
knees and feet were clumped. Her belly swelled all the way from 
her breast-bone. 

She greeted the King, and all present save Perceval. To him 
she spoke wrathful ugly words, a long violent tirade of abuse be- 
cause he had been at the Court of the wounded Fisher King and 
had asked no question about the Grail ceremony that he had seen 
there. His silence had condemned the King to further agony. She 
waxed more and more furious as she berated him, wringing her 
hands, and tears were streaming down her cheeks. 

Who was this curiously hideous woman, so vociferous, so 
lachrymose? Wolfram von Eschenbach in his Parzival calls her 
“Kundrie”; otherwise she is designated the Loathly Maiden, and 
she is referred to as the ugly messenger. Her source and significance 
have remained a problem. Professor R. S. Loomis, developing the 
theory—which goes back ultimately to Rhys and Nutt, and more 
directly to Kittredge—of Celtic origins for Grail legendry, found 


a parallel in an Irish hag called the “Sovranty of Erin”; but the 
1 Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes, New York, 1949, Pp. 377. 
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resemblance is only partial and approximate. 

The Loathsome Maiden has, on the other hand, a precise and 
specific antecedent. This description of Kundrie (compounded al- 
most verbatim from Chrétien’s Perceval, Wolfram, and Peredur) is 
an equally exact description, point for point, of the very ancient, 
and persistent Egyptian goddess (important, too, in Crete) named 
Epet, also known as “Ta-ueret” the “Great One,” an ancient quali- 
fication which indicates the early origin of this curious divine per- 
sonality, whom the Greeks sometimes called “Typhis.” Moreover, 
this identification reveals why Kundrie, like Epet, had all these 
ugly features: Epet was a hippopotamus, humanized to the extent 
that she walked upright as a biped, and sometimes had human 
breasts; and the description also fits, point for 
point, a hippopotamus—save for the long braid 
down Kundrie’s back (in one case described as 
two braids), and the lion-claws. But Ta-ueret 
did have such a “braid”: a degeneration of a Wi 
crocodile which in many representations lies 
along her back (apparently no one now knows 
why), while in other illustrations the crocodile 
lies on top of the “braid” which is its own de- 
generation, thus making a double braid-effect; ‘ 
and often Ta-ueret has lion-feet. She has the L/ 
bulging belly because she is eternally preg- 
nant. (Fig. 1). 

There can be no doubt, with this complete correspondence from 
head to feet, that Kundrie, the Loathly Messenger, was derived 
from Epet Ta-ueret, the semi-humanized hippopotamus. In func- 
tion, however, there is disparity, for Epet was patroness of pregnancy 
(hence her perpetually mis-shapen body), and protectress in illness, 
especially childbirth. Certainly this had nothing to do with the ugly 
messenger, as Grail romances present her. The Loathly Black Maiden 
does share, however, the characteristic (which Miss Weston noted 
in reference to Kundrie) of being, inspite of forbidding aspect, 
beneficient. 

Much more important, the Kundrie/Epet identity is maintained 
in another aspect: Epet represented (this is soundly documented) 
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the constellation that we call “Bootes”; Arcturus, the great star in 
this constellation, was known from an early time as the “Messenger” 
(Babylonian: Papsukal); this was Kundrie’s central function, so 
conspicuously her réle that she is referred to as “the ugly messenger.” 
Again, when Kundrie berates Perceval so forcefully for not having 
sought explanation for the Grail ceremony, she is fulfilling another 
definition of Epet/Bootes; for “Bo tes” was also termed the “Voci- 
ferator,” which fits Kundrie well in this scene. Likewise, tears 
streamed from her eyes while she was vociferating against Perceval, 
and again, when she left the Court she was weeping, tears pouring 
from her eyes; and Bootes was also known as “Plorans,” the 
“Weeping.” 

The Loathly Messenger is Epet Ta-ueret, the humanized hippo- 
potamus, personation of the constellation Bootes. The early Egyptian 
divine qualification, “Ta-ueret,” the “Great One,” or “Mighty One,” 
is parallel to “Kabeira,” the “Powerful” or “Strong,” qualification 
of the great goddess in the Kabeiric cult, who appears in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries as “Axieros,” the “Holy One”; and Professor 
Loomis, thirty years ago, brought out relations (though not as 
specific and complete as those between Kundrie and Epet) between 
Kundrie and the Samothracian Hekate.’ Actually, Kundrie and 
that form of Hekate would probably both go back to Epet. If the 
relation which Professor Loomis suggested twenty years later, be- 
tween Kundrie and the Sovranty of Erin holds, then 
she, too, must have been derived, at least indirectly, 
from Epet. 

Finally, Professor Loomis has emphasized that 
“Both Peredur and Perlesvaus identify the Loathly 
Damsel with the Grail Bearer.”* In Peredur, a youth 
whom Peredur meets, at the very end of the story, at 
the Grail King’s Court, claims to have been disguised 
as both these women. Presumably, either the true 
identity of the Messenger and the Grail Bearer had 
been lost, or the raconteur would not reveal it to the 
uninitiated. In any event, Epet, source of the Loathly 


Messenger, was also Mistress of Talismans, especially 
2 Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, New York, 1927, p. 289. 
3 Loomis, Arthurian Tradition . . ., p. 416. 
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of the Life Symbol; and the Grail Bearer might properly be called 
Mistress of Grail Talismans, while the Grail itself, as source of 
abundance, is a life symbol. And as the Grail Maiden is fair to look 
upon, in startling contrast to her ugly aspect as the Messenger, so, 
too, has the ugly hippopotamus goddess, Epet, another aspect in 
which, though her body is still semi-animalistic and repulsively dis- 
torted by pregnancy, she had the head of a beautiful woman; and in 
this fair guise she appears with the Life of Talisman (Fig. 2). 

That Kundrie was, thus, in origin a constellational personality 
should fulfill expectations; for Wolfram says that he had as basis 
for his Parzival, a text derived from a man known as “Flegetanis,” 
whose mother was a Jewess, claiming descent from King Solomon, 
while his father, devotee of a pagan bovine cult, was well versed in 
knowledge of the stars, and Flegetanis himself—a fision, i.e. phys- 
ianus, or natural scientist—had obtained the story by reading the 
stars. Wolfram got Flegetanis’ material from a book by a Provencal 
named “Kyot” (presumably “Guiot”), who had learned to read a 
dificult pagan script and language in order to use Flegetanis’ text. 

But most Grail scholars, especially in the United States, have 
brushed aside Wolfram’s statement as literary embroidery. Grail 
stories, it has been assumed, could not go back to an astro-mythology 
because traces therein of astrology are few and insignificant. Wolf- 
ram, it has been generally supposed, plagiarized, in the main, the 
text of Chrétien de Troyes—though Wolfram himself says that 
“Meister Cristjan” did not tell the story correctly. Many factors in 
Wolfram’s text do correspond with Chrétien’s; but even those who 
stress his dependence on Chrétien admit that he must have used 
also some other source. Chrétien asserts that he got his information 
from a book provided by Count Philip of Flanders. The nature of 
Wolfram’s other source and of the book provided by Count Philip, 
who had travelled in the Near East, is left in limbo. Guiot also 
makes clear that either the text of Flegetanis, or another essentially 
agreeing with his, had already been known in France, for he found 
in an Anjou chronicle a history of the Grail which corresponded 
with that given by Flegetanis. 

An obstructive assumption among American literary historians 
who have concerned themselves with the Grail was revealed by 
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A. C. L. Brown in 1943: “Professor [J.C.] Hodges . . . searched 
through .. . Burton’s translation of the Arabian Nights” and found 
nothing significantly relevant; and “oriental folklore . . . is a vast 
field to explore.”* But why expect serious cultic material, like the 
central Grail themes, in late, derivative, and largely degenerated 
popular novelettes? And why struggle through folklore marshes to 
seek well-defined divinities like those in Grail stories, when Near 
Eastern myths and iconography are well recorded? Perhaps Miss 
Weston’s inconclusive Tammuz hypothesis discouraged Grail spe- 
cialists; but Miss Weston was confused by Frazer’s rambling pseudo- 
anthropological divagations. She, too, failed to check with sources. 

Actually, an adequate comparison of basic Grail romances, ¢.g. 
Chrétien’s, Wolfram’s, Manessier’s, Peredur, with East Mediter- 
ranean records substantiates Wolfram’s acknowledged indebtedness 
to an oriental astro-mythology, and elucidates not only major Grail 
problems, but also various neglected details. For example, the name 
“Flegetanis,” though somewhat distorted, becomes intelligible and 
takes a suitable place in the iconographic complex. 

Nor does this wholly invalidate the Celtic theory. The parallels 
which have been developed in the voluminous research on this 
premise, are in many instances real and significant: Guiot is reported 
by Wolfram as recording that he had examined Latin books, and 
Chronicles of Ireland, Britain and France in studying the subject. 
But Celto-Grail resemblances, in the main line of Chrétien, Wolfram 
et al, are not, by and large, relations of source and borrower, but 
rather of ultimate common origin; in other instances assimilation 
between the two derivatives was facilitated because they had both 
descended from shared ancestors. 

Stellar significance such as operates behind Grail stories is explicit 
in Celtic tradition—though Grail “Celticists” commonly disregard 
this. The Tuatha de Danu, the Family of Danu, a major Irish 
pantheon, was bred by an astral personality, for Danu—this is a 
commonplace—represented the constellation that we call Cassio 
peia, a major female constellation under various names in a wide 
range of cultures. Her daughter, Arianrhod, “Silver Circle” (or 
“Wheel”), personated (or “had her dwelling in”) the silver circle 
4A.C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend, Cambridge (Mass.), 1943, p. 6. 
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of the night-sky that we call “Corona Borealis.” Nota bene: neither 
Cassiopeia nor Corona Borealis is a zodiacal constellation, neither 
occurs in astrology. This is a much older astro-mythology, also 
calendar (and likewise compass) motivated, but with no reference 
to solar “stations”—or lunar, either. 

Danu’s son, in Welsh mythology where Danu is “Don” and her 
son is Gwydion, is associated with the Milky Way; but that is re- 
corded only relatively late, and implies that he also had a constella- 
tion connection; space is wanting to define this. The other descend- 
ants of astral Danu/Don must also have had constellation references, 
but their identifications are apparently lost, though some can be 
reconstructed by comparative methods. Near Eastern connections 
are acknowledged by Celtic traditions; and also, late classical writers 
mention East Mediterranean/Celtic transmissions. 

Perceval, stung by the vociferous and lachrymose tirade of the 
ugly black messenger, went forth to seek the Castle of Wonders so 
that this time he might ask the questions and thus relieve the 
wounded Grail King; after various vicissitudes he was told that he 
would find it on the other side of a mountain, set in a lake. And 
true enough, he found a Castle of Wonders, though it was not that 
of the Fisher King. 

The door of the castle was open, no one was in sight, but on 
a chess-board the two sets of men were automatically playing a 
game by themselves. Perceval attempted to play one side, was de- 
feated, and in wrath threw the whole set into the lake. Whereupon 
the Black Maiden appeared and again vociferated against him for 
having thrown away the wonderful chess-set. He could recover it, 
she finally told him, by slaying a certain black man. 

Having, after various complications, satisfied her on this point, 
Perceval then learned from the Black Maiden that he could not see 
her mistress unless he killed a white unicorn, as tall as the trees, 
who roamed the forest, damaging it, and every night drinking dry 
the fish-pond so that the fish died. Her mistress’ lap-dog would help 
him—an odd hunting hound for such a perilous venture. Perceval 
undertook the mission and brought back the unicorn’s severed head. 
The mistress of the castle, who, superbly dressed and jewelled, rose 
out of the water (an early mediaeval Near Eastern silk provides a 
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beautiful illustration of this) berated Perceval, for she valued the 
unicorn highly: never should it have been slaughtered. 

An old Iranian myth relates that the god Tishtriya had a white 
ass-unicorn, which stood in the celestial Sea of Vourukasha, the 
“Wide-Shored Sea.” It staled into the sea, purifying the water. Mean- 
while the Senmurv, part dog, part bird (usually peacock), an avatar 
of the goddess Anahit, who, like the mistress of the Castle of 
Wonders rising out of the lake, was a water-goddess, perched on the 
Golden Tree of Many Seeds, also in Vourukasha. Anahit is an adap- 
tation of the Canaanite goddess Anath, qualified as Qudshu, “Holy,” 
equivalent to the Samothracian “Axios”; she corresponds to Axio- 
kersa. Qudshu was commonly depicted with her arms forming the 
W-outline of the constellation Cassiopeia. Anahit, as the Senmury, 
shook down vast amounts of the seeds from her Golden Tree. Mean- 


while Tishtriya, definitely recorded as representing the star Sirius, | 


waded into Vourukasha, with a cloud-jar, and prepared to pour on 
earth the water purified by the urine of his ass-unicorn: the con- 
stellation Monoceros is beside Sirius in the Milky Way, the Wide- 


Shored Sea. The Kamrosh bird, an unidentified fantastic creature, | 


took the seeds provided by Anahit-Senmurv to Tishtriya and he 
poured them down to earth with the water; Spring verdure resulted. 
Tishtriya, his unicorn and Anahit are thus symbolically united. 

In the story of Perceval and the Water-Goddess, the white, 
horned animal is sometimes a white stag; but Tishtriya’s white 
unicorn includes also this conception; for its one horn, which looks 
like gold and is hollow, has countless branches—it doubles as an 
antler. 

The myth of the Hero, the Goddess and the Unicorn has been 
noted in three other forms: one Near Eastern, based on a Sasanian 
version, the other two European—later mediaeval and Christianized. 
Variations and interrelations amongst the five presentations are 
illuminating, but not essential here. The point immediately signif- 
cant is the provision of an astral identification for Perceval: as a 
Tishtriya substitute, he is Sirius. Incidentally, it also explains the 
inappropriate réle of the lap-dog: Sirius is in Canis Maior, which 
left, to function as hunting hound, only Canis Minor, the tiny, 
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Little Dog constellation immediately on the other side of Monoceros, 
In the Sasanian illustration, known from a painting recovered at 
Samarra, the Hero is missing—(correctly in that case; it must have 
been one of a pair, necessary to tell the whole story) and the dog is a 
full-sized hound, as if it represented Canis Maior. 

Tishtriya was a Rain-god, the myth was obviously originally a 
Rain-Fertility-myth; but the early Near Eastern stellar Rain-hero 
often included both Sirius and Orion (e.g. Marduk, in Enuma 
elish ...); in other interpretations, however, these two constellations 
were personated by two closely related gods or heroes, and the 
Orion person was often double, the doublet sometimes hardly more 
than a name (e.g. Harakles, Iphikles). Osiris is repeatedly identified 
with the constellation Orion in Pyramid texts, and Horus, his son- 
doublet, has long since been identified as an Orion personality (e.g. 
by W. Max Miiller). But Gawain, so closely associated with Perceval, 
was Gwalch-mei, the “May Hawk”; Horus, though his name comes 
from hor, “above,” or Hrw, “The Distant One,” was so insistently 
identified with a hawk that a falcon became the earliest common 
hieroglyph to refer to this god. Gwalchmei, moreover, had a doublet, 
“Gwalch-haved” (source of the later Grail hero, Galahad), the 
“Summer Hawk.” Here, then, are three Grail heroes with astral 
foci within the Sirius-Orion constellation complex. 

Albrecht (of undetermined last name), who says that he used 
for his Grail poem, Der Jiingere Titurel, the same book that Wolf- 
ram had had, gives the only surviving description of the Grail 
Temple. It is presented as a rotunda, the interior of the dome 
covered with a design of the night-sky and its stars; surrounding 
this rotunda were five concentric rings, in plan, while in the center 
was a miniature replica (the size of a sacristy, Albrecht explains) 
of the rotunda containing an altar, above which hung the Grail— 
long since identified as a deep-dish or salver, hence another circle. 
Professor Lars-Ivar Ringbom® has concluded that this center circle 
in a system of concentric circles represented the Omphalos. But it 


* Conventional historians of astronomy attribute the introduction of the constellation 
Monoceros to Jacobus Bartschius, but complex internal evidence from literary materials 
indicates a much earlier folkloristic familiarity with this imaginary star-figure. 

"L.-I. Ringbom, Graltempel und Paradies, Stockholm, 1952, Ch. XIX. 
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would be, not the terrestial omphalos, but the celestial omphalos, 
i.¢., the immediate circumpolar disk. This is what the Grail meant 
to Flegetanis and his sources: the North Polar focus of Power in 
the universe. 

Professor Ringbom established’, and Professor Arthur Upham 
Pope further specified and substantiated* (in the first number of this 
Review) that Flegetanis’ Grail Temple design was based on the 
Takht-i-Taqdis, the ritual palace of the last great Sasanian King, 
Khusraw II, as represented on a type of engraved bronze salver, 
one of which is known, in the Berlin Museum. Flegetanis (or his 
source) also knew a good deal about the Takht, apart from this 
illustration of it, for he includes in his description factors that could 
not be shown there, ¢.g., a huge surrounding wall, actually a Parthian 
fortress, much of which is still standing round the site of the Takht, 
which he explains as having been built by the elder Titurel; a 
striped “onyx” base—actually, mineral deposits resembling onyx 
near the Takht site; and the night-heavens design inside the dome, 
which had been a feature of the Takht, also. 

Why Flegetanis (or an antecedent) chose as model for the 
Grail Temple a building that they knew to be a Zoroastrian royal 
ritual palace is a problem, though, as we have seen in the Tishtriya 
myth, an ultimate ancester of Zoroastrianism was the same ancient 
astro-mythology dominant in Grail legendry. Perhaps another mo- 
tive, not hitherto considered, is that the Takht was built on rollers 
(shown on the salver) so that it could be, for ritual purposes, 
rotated; and the constellations round the pole, just outside the area 
symbolized by the Grail, conspicuously rotate. Similarily, the Celtic 
Otherworld is sometimes represented by a rotating castle—Caer 
Sidi. One section of the Ancient Egyptian Otherworld—originally 
reserved for Kings’ souls—was the circumpolar area. The Celtic 
Otherworld was also depicted as an island; and the “onyx” base 
between the Elder Titurel’s wall and the outer wall of the Grail 
Temple was described by Flegetanis (as reported in Albrecht’s text) 
as carved into fish and other undersea life and covered with crystal 


to simulate a sea, thus defining the Grail Temple as an island. 
7 Ibid., Ch. VII; Ringbom’s reconstruction of the Takht as an ivan-plan is not tenable 


(p. 83). 
8 “Persia and the Holy Grail,” The Literary Review, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Autumn 1957), pp.57-7! 
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The Takht on the salver is encircled by an arcade of twenty-two 
arches each enclosing trees, representing undoubtedly the wall round 
the garden in the middle of which stood the Takht, and sum- 
marizing, as Professor Pope pointed out, 220 arches needed to 
encircle the building and its garden, for which twenty-two arches 
would be utterly inadequate. But this number twenty-two has also 
come into Grail theory through quite another avenue: Miss Weston 
suggested” a relation between the Grail and the pack of Tarot cards, 
the Major series of which contains twenty-two cards. Miss Weston 
based her theory of a Grail/Tarot relation on her own definition 
of Four Grail Emblems which she believed corresponded with the 
four Tarot Minor suits. The emblems she proposed are the Cup, 
Lance, Sword and Dish; but the Cup comes into Grail symbolism 
only in texts obviously degenerated by Christianization; and there 
is no lance in the standard Tarot sets: it is a wand, baton or club. 
Miss Weston also accepted Falconnier’s assertion that astronomical 
paintings in the Great Palace of Rameses III in Medinet Habu 
included figures found in the Tarot Major series; but no such cor- 
respondence can be afirmed; and Falconnier claimed that there 
were twenty-two columns in the room where these paintings occur 
(Room No. 26) and also twenty-two pilasters on the exterior south 
wall where a calendar includes astronomical figures that he related 
to Tarot types; but archzological plans show neither columns nor 
pilasters of this number, though it is reported that on the walls of 
Room 26, Djed columns were painted and these may have numbered 
twenty-two. 

But though this Weston theory is thus a tangle of confusions, 
it is true that some, at least, of the Tarot Major types are identifiable 
as figures in the ancient astro-mythology; and one astronomical 
figure on the vault of Room 26 represented Epet, the prototype of 
Kundrie. Twenty-two may have been a systemic number, and is 
explicable as such. 

The mythology and iconography of the pre-Zodiacal astro- 
mythology illuminate many other elements in the Grail complex— 
personalities, episodes, details. The Fisher King is fully defined and 


explained, together with the source of his wound, how it could be 
®]. L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance, New York, 1957 (Anchor Reprint), pp. 77 ff. 
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cured and why the Grail Hero had to ask questions about it (mot an 
“unspelling” process, as the Celtic School of interpreters usually 
assumes). The long-mysterious stone in the Grail, reported by 
Wolfram and Albrecht, can be specifically identified and proves to 
have important symbolic implications. Indeed, clues from this an- 
cient astro-mythology can carry the literary historian beyond Grail 
problems into adjacent cultural areas, ¢.g. it solves all twenty-five of 
the riddles in the “Taliessin” conundrum poem, which—it goes 
almost without saying—has nothing to do with the hash that Robert 
Graves chopped up and stirred round at random in his White 
Goddess. 

But all this, and more too, is (to resurrect Kipling’s come-along 
tag-line) another story. 

















Editorial Notes 


(continued from inside front cover) 
native speech with all the enthusiasm of 
a conquest.” Mr. Norman adds: “Today, 
the United States appears to occupy a 
position analogous to that of Elizabethan 
England. Her ocean is the air, her ports 
of call the military bases scattered like 
plates around the globe. Her greatness is 
astir. Willard R, Trask’s labors, in making 
the literature of other lands available to 
us, unites the nations in another way.” 

George Reavey’s labors in making Boris 
Pasternak’s poetry available to us were 
fortuitously and fortunately thrust into 
the limelight by the international stir 
occasioned last fall by the Nobel Prize 
award, but his work has been continuing 
quietly and usefully for almost three 
decades. The following letter appeared in 
the London Literary Times for Novem- 
ber 14: 

“Sir—Boris Pasternak is being spoken 
of as if he was nobody before the present 
sensation. The Professor of Russian at 
Oxford, for instance, said in a radio 
conversation recently that except among 
specialists Pasternak was unknown in 
England. It is perhaps worth mentioning 
that so long ago as October, 1930, the 
Cambridge magazine Experiment, which 
was devoted to the arts in general and 
literature in particular, published a ‘First 
Essay towards Pasternak’ by George Rea- 
vey, together with English translations of 
tour of his poems. From Mr. Reavey’s 
essay it is clear that Pasternak was a poet 
ot some standing in Russian literature 
even in the 1920s. 


—James Reeves” 
Likewise Robert Payne has been work- 


ing for many years to make heretofore 
unpublished or inadequately published 
Pasternak material available in English. 

Readers of The Literary Review will 
share our debt to these writers and trans- 
lators for their contributions to this num- 
ber featuring Pasternak, himself a dis 
tinguished translator into Russian of 
Shakespeare, the French Symbolists, and 
the poets of Soviet national minorities. 
Our appreciation likewise goes to Guy 
Daniels for his long-time labors in Rus- 
sian literature, to Charles Guenther for 
his devotion to Jules Supervielle, to Eric 
Sellin for his work on behalf of contem- 
porary Italian poetry, to Aaron Schmuller 
for revealing the richness of modern 
Yiddish poetry, and to Rae Dalven for 
giving us translations heretofore unavail- 
able of modern Greek literature. 

Two forthcoming numbers of The Lit- 
erary Review will be devoted respectively 
to contemporary Italian literature—poetry, 
short stories, essays—and to India’s cur- 
rent writing translated from several of 
that country’s many languages. 

Traduttore, traditore has been called a 
“victim’s hyperbole.” Certainly the trans- 
lations presented during the past year in 
The Literary Review and those planned 
for the future should help to dispel any 
doubt that contemporary translation can 
be successful both as re-creation and crea- 
tion, and that translators, today as in 
Renaissance England, have a unique role 
in the world’s destiny—a role as great as 
that of generals, diplomats and spacemen 
and one that “unites the nations in another 
way” by transmitting their literary wealth 
to all parts of the globe. 
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